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agriculture produces @ patriot in the truest accepta- 
. tion of the word.—Talleyrand. 














We received the following facts the other day in | 
conversation with Mr. F. Wingate, respecting his | 
stock, which we think worth recording. 

Forty-two years ago his father moved into the 
town of Hallowell, and brought with him a polled or 


stock annually for a number of years to come. 


Greene, two in Leeds, two in Livermore, one in 
Chesterville, one in Farmington, one in Rumford, 
one in Waterford, one in Fryeburg, one in Hebron 
and four in Turner. I cannot give the amount of 
silk produced by these several families, but I can 
give something of a description of what my family 
are doing in the silk culture in Turner. We com- 
menced the silk culture in 1836, and have been 
steadily progressing to this time, last season we fed 
about 60,000 worms, manufactured about 400 skeins 
of thread and twist, wove about 15 yards of cloth 
for home wear, &c. I have about 8,000 mulberry 
trees, the most of them are of the best species. I 
have built a new two story building for the conve- 
nience of feeding worms, and have a newly erected 
mil] for the manufacture of silk by water power. 
And thvs you may see Mr, Editor, that we have 


I also noticed in the farmer, thatthe Editor says, 
“we are frequently inquired of by individuals, in re- 
gard to the practicability of cultivating the mulber- 
ry and making silk in Maine.” He then proceeds 
and gives it as his opinion that it may be made a 
fair business, if certain conditions are complied 
with, first, the right kind of Mulberry &c, 

Right Mr. Editor, it iseven so, itis the first and 
most essential point to be observed, the right kind of 





hornless bull and a cow of the same breed. This 
bull was sold and driven to a distant town. They 
raised a bull calf of the same breed until he was 
two years old. When he was of thatage, he come 
to a tragical end by being mistaken for a bear. 

The bears at that time were quite plenty, and 
came into the edges of the pastures to. gather the 
wild cherries that grew abundantly on the young 
Some of Mr. Wingate’s boys and some of 
the neighboring boys, concluded to watch one even- 


trees, 


ing among the bushes,‘and immortalize themselves 
by killing a bear. Accordingly, at dusk, they repair- 
ed to the stand armed witha well loaded blunder- 
buss, and waited in anxious expectation for some 
Presently they 
heard a cracking among the brush, and something 


devoted bruin to show himself. 
dark colored made its appearance, reaching up and 
The young hunters were 
too eager to scrutinize the form and motions of the 
animal, but instantly blazed away and down drop- 


cropping the branches. 


ped the supposed bear, and up ran the boys to se- 
cure the game,—when, lo and behold! what should 
they find kicking his last kick, but their father’s two 
year old bull. They had driven two balls through his 
heart and there was an end to poor bully,—the sad 
results of their bear hunt, to the no small chagrin of 
the boys who were thus taught by a dear bought 
lesson, that a no horned bull was’nt a bear. This 
was at least thirty-five years ago, and from that day 
to this, no bull of that description has been with 


their stock, and yet they have always had cows of 


the polled breed. Mr Wingate has a cow that has 
raised two calves that had horns. Last spring she 
brought a beautiful polled bull calf. 

This shows how diffoult it is to eradicate the 
characteristics of any breed when they are well es- 
tablished, and also proves the fact that stock will 
sometimes breed back as it is called. 

In this instance, none of the polled breed, as sires, 
have been with Mr. W’s stock for nearly 40 years 


and vet occasionly there appears a perfectly formed | 


polled calf,—or galloway as they are sometimes 
called. The factis worth remembering by Stock 
Breeders. 


Silk in Maine—Agricultural Survey. 

We would refer our readers who feel interested 
in the progress of silk business, to Mr. Dillingham’s 
communication on this subject. It will be there 
secn what a little perseverance and energy will do, 
when directed to the accomplishment of a purpose, 
We suspect that Mr. Dillingham is the largest op- 
erator in this business in Maine, and the facts which 
he has brought forward from his experience, are 


valuable guides to those who are anxious to begin 
We had supposed that the Brussais 
Mulberry was the best, but Mr. Dillingham consid- 
We 
are obliged to Mr. D. for his list of those who are 


this business, 
ers the I:xpansa better, and we yield to him. 
The 


engaged in the silk culture in this State. 


posed, 


may and can do. 


its powers, 


taining to this matter. 


Will look after their interests. 


— oe 
More Silk in Maine. 


Mr. Hotmes :—The Maine Farmer fell into my 
hands afew days since, in which I noticed a piece 


headed, “silk in Maine.” 










number is small, but still it is larger than we sup- 
We need an agricultural survey very much, 
by which facts pertaining to this and other agricul- 
tural subjects shall be collected and embodied, and 
thus all know what is going on around us—what 
we are doing, what we are not doing, and what we 
At present, notwithstanding there 
are three Agricultural papers in the State, which 
have a fair circulation, and are as well filled with 
original communications as most of others in the 
Union of the sanie class, yet we are very ignorant of 
What is the real state and condition of our agricultural 
iulustry—its profits or its losses—its deficiences or 
We need facts—statistical facts, per- 
taining to this matter; we need historical facts per- 
We need some one or more 
to go around the country, to the farms and to the 
farmer's firesides, and pick up all the many thou- 
sands of isolated facts which have been brought to 
light by praetieal experience, and to group them to- 
gether in proper classes, and then spread them out 
before us as upon a map,by which we may learn who 
and what we are as a community, and by which 
others may know us and appreciate us accordingly. 
The expense of such a survey if ordered by the 
State, would cost about tree mills per inhabitant! ! 
And yet our Legislature have for years spent more 
than that in “staving off such a survey. Let the 
farmers think of that, and send men there who 


And as the Editor noticed but two, engaged in 
the silk culture, it is presumed he had not a knowl- 
edge of all that are engaged in cultivating silk in 
Maine. Neither shall I pretend to know all the 
‘ases, but can give a list of such as I have a knowl- 
’dge of. Three families are engaged in the silk 
vulture in New-Gloucester, two in Minot, two in 


Mulberry, without this precaution we may labor in 


| ° . . 
vain, and can never prosper in the silk culture. 


oa ne 


find that a column or two of sarcasm is poured up- 
on me by the Editor of that paper. I admire sar- 
castic writers, but then, the abuse of sarcasm is not 
to be tolerated. It is uot my intention at this time 
to notice in detail the whole of that Editor’s re- 
inarks—but suppdse that J should-‘make a few ob- 
servations for the consideration of the public. 
Now the goodly city of Boston has become quite 
celebrated as the “literary emporium,” and among 
other things I presume, thet the good peopie of 
this city have studied the principles of true potite- 
ness and are well versed in the science of good 
manners. I once passed through a village in which 
[ discovered a sancy “urchin” who hallooed and 
spoke my proper name insultingly a number of 
times. I passed ajong and said nothing, “but se- 
cretly I eursed his habitation.” Now the case be-~ 


per at Boston abuses a young farmer be‘onging to 
the State of Maine,fur no other reason than for 
having patriotically performed his duty as a cor- 
respondent of the Maine Farmer in the following 
manner, viz: bv giving his proper name twelve 
times in a space less than two columns, in a most 
contemptuous and haughty manner, so tar as all 
appearances would indicate. This Editor says that 
he would send me one copy of his paper if he knew 
“in what corner of the earth he burrows.” I will 
inform him that I reside in the town of Rumford, 
County of Oxfurd and State of Maine, and upon 





I have the white Italian mulberry, but that is not 


agating, | havethe Morus Multiculis, and that is 
not the right kind, I have the Brussais, and that is 
not exactly the right kind, I have the Morus Expan- 
sa,and this we call the right kind; it is a very 
hardy tree, and is most happily suited to our cli- 
mate. The Expanca’sleafis not so large as that 
of the Multicaulis, but it is of a thicker and firmer 
texture,and there are double the number on the 
stocks,on a given quantity of ground, the Expansa 
would produce more food for the worms, and more 
silk than the Morus Multicaulis, The expansa is 
considered, by the silk growers of Italy, as decided- 
ly the best. It is capable of withstanding the rig- 
or of our cold climate vastly betterthan the Multi- 
caulis. The branches harden more speedily, as they 
shoot out, and become wood. Besides, this tree can 
be propagated from the cuttings to better advan- 
tage than from the seeds. Let the people avail 
themselves of this tree and there is no difficulty in 
raising silk to any amount in this State. And 
while I am upon this subject, I would give no- 
tice that I have several thousands of this valuable 
tree, and could furnish 50,000 cuts to purchasers the 
coming spring, and this is a privilege which I had 
not when I commenced the silk culture, neither 
did I know at that time that the white mulberry was 
not as valuable as others. This I have spoken 
of as the first and most important point in the silk 
culture, and as there are other somewhat intricate 
points, should I be inquired of through the me- 
dium of the Farmer, I would give my views freely. 


JOHN DILLINGHAM. 





Turner, Me. Feb. 9. 


,. o 
Ornamental Farming, Princely Estates: 
Aristocracy and Sarcasm. 


Mr. Houtmes :—A short time since, | wrote a 
communication for your paper, in which I made 
some remarks on the course pursued by Mr. J. P. 
Cushing, of Watertown, Mass. in the cultivation of 
his farm. To said communication you appended a 
note, in which it would seem that you slightly dif- 
fered from me in opinion on some points. In your 
second number is also a short communication of 
mine on the same subject, to which you also append 
a note, in which among other things you say “It is 
right undoubtedly, to guard with jealous care our 
rights and liberties,” and you intimate also, that it 
is unwise to beso “skittish” asto “start at shad- 
ows;” this is perfectly correct. Superstition and 
groundless fears I think are enemies to sound phi- 
losophy. But then again “caution is the parent of 
sufety” and it has been intimated that it is the part 
of wisdom to “watch” with “eagle eyed jealousy 
and eternal vigilance” with a view to preserve the 
great principles ofrepublican liberty. In the same 
number of your paper, I find a communication 
signed “B, J.” in which the writer speaks to the 
praise of Mr. Cushing. I shall at this time only 
notice the very last sentence in the saigd communi- 
cation. “The next day he sent his servant with 
fifty doilars.” Now the word servant ! do not like. 
1 do not wish to hear the term servant applied to a 
citizen of the “Commonwealth of Maszachusetts.” 
Althoogh the word servant, is not precisely synon- 
ymous with the term slave, still I think this too 
mean an epithet to apply to a “freeman.” I hope 
that writer will qualify his expression, and say that 
he sent his man or his hired man. * 

But again, a paper called the Massaclinsetts 
Ploughman, was placed in’my hands, in which | 





* Do names alter facts? If you hire me to do 
work for you, I serve you, or ought to, to all intents 
and purposes. Now what’s the difference whether 
you call me servant or hired man? About as much 
as there is between “come out here John McCar- 
teney, and John McCarteney come out here.” 
The following story isa good hit upon the sensi- 
liveness to peculiar names and phrases. Some 
people are very anxious to be called servants. Mem- 
bers of the Legislature and ef congress are always 
bragging of being servants. Ep. 

When Dick Aimz first crossed into York State, 
from the Canada side, he took lodgings a+ an Jnn in 
Canandaigua. A waiiing maid sat at table with 
them, and Dick spoke of her as the servant, to the 
no small scandal of mine host, who told him that, 
in his house, servants were called help. Very well: 
next morning the whole house was alarmed by a 
loud shouting from Dick of ‘Help! help! water / 
water! help! In an iustant every person in the 
Inn equal to the task, rushed into Dick’s 100m with 
a pail of water. ‘l’m much obliged to ve, to be 
sure,’ oe sat te here is more than J want to 
shave with! ‘Saave with! quoth mine host, ‘you 
called ‘help and ‘water? and we thought the 
house was on fire.’ ‘You told me to call the servant 
help, and do you think T would ery water when I 
ineant fire?’ ‘Give it up,’ said the landlord, as he 
lead off the line of buckets. : 








the right kind, neither do we consider it worth prop- | 


the game farm that my father cleared and cultiva- 
red. It may be thought superfluous to talk of an- 
_cestors in a republican country ; but I will just in- 
‘firm this Editor that my father, when very young, 
stood for a short period in the ranks of the Revolu- 
tionary Army, and was one of those hardy pioneers 
who emigrated from Concord, N. H. to this town at 
a time when this State, (Maine) was for the most 
part nothing but one vast howling wilderness. Of 
my father I will only say that he was ar honest un- 
pretending man,and early he taught me this lesson, 
that honesty is the best policy, and he also early 
inculeated upon my wind the duty of living for the 
good of posterity. 1 can also inform this Editor 
that we have in our town one superb mountain, in 
which rabits burrow, near the foot of which re- 
pose the remains of my excellent father. If thie 
Editor will “give us a visit,” I will show him my 
farm, & if he will go with me one wile, I will shew 
him Rumford falls. Here the waters of the An- 
droscoggin, which for miles above, have “rolled a. 
long” slowly, with “pompand beauty,” are now 
precipitated some 120 feet in angry commotion. 
To view these falls I think may very much help an 
Editor to add to his stock of sublime ideas. 

But I will notice some of the errors of this Editor: 
T mean logical errors. He places a quotation, os 
double commas around the two following sentences. 
But Mr. Cushing raises “flowers and rere plants 
which can not be eaten, and are of no use to the 
common farmer,”—but “he might give these useful 
herbs to the poor,” this is language which I did not 
employ. This Editor assumes these for premises 
from which he draws certain conclusions. Such 
bad legic ought not to be employed bythe Editor 
of an agricultural paper. 


aristocracy. This Editor says, “this mode of ac- 
quiring property may be sneered at by the aristoc- 
‘racy of Europe,and by such as Mr. J. E. Rolfe,” 
thus coupling me with the aristocrats of Europe. 
But T am more than half inclined to think that this 
Editor’s hatred of European aristocracy is more 
affected than real, He says that “when Mr. J. E. 
Rolfe has done one tenth as many good deeds as 
Mr. Cushing, he may set himself up as .a censor, 
and snarl at every one who deviates from his own 
line of rectitude.” Now if this is not aristocracy, 
it is “shocking bad” logic, for it would seem that 
he wil! grant toone like Mr. Cushing, the exclu- 
sive privilege of doing as he pleases whether right 
or wrong. Notice the following: —“*And though 


Now] 


theirown judgment in matters of taste.” 


termine whether this does not sound like haughty 
aristocracy. 


the Supreme Being, 


intended for the Saviour’s head. 


the end of time.” 


the above sentiments I am unable to say. 


more I am inclined t@ admire his character, 


tention of that gentleman. 


and of posterity. 





I might possibly touch lightly upon the subject of 


we agree that it is the height of folly for the peor 
to imitate the rich in their expenditures, we hope 
that the rich will always be allowed to exercise 


will appeal to the good sense of the people to de- 


This Editor commits a grammatical error in ap- 
plying the term owe to Mr. Cushing, in large let- 
ters ; this is improper unless the term is applied to 
Notice the foll. wing :—But 
“he might give these useful herbs to the poor.” 
So Judas svid, when he wanted the cash for the oi! 
“And so will ma- 
ny other philosophers of the same stamp argue to 
Now does not this amount to 
idolatry; the herbs cultivated by Mr. Cushing are 
compared with the precious oil intended for the 
Saviour’s head. What philosopher's will think of 


But a word more in regard to Mr. Cushing. The 
more I learn of the history cf this gentleman, the 
Ifl 
am correctly informed, he has acquired immense 
wealth by commercial enterprise ; this is honorable 
both to himself and the country. I understand 
moreover, that he isa very benevolent gentleman. 
And,in fact I have never accused him of alack of 
patriotisus. 1 have often undertaken to give hints 
to farmers, and in the first communication I wrote 
upon this subject gave what I thought to bea 
good hint to Mr. Cushing,—and I would once more 
take the liberty of urging this subject upon the at- 
1 hope that he will 
change his course somewhat,—patriotism demands 
it. And although a change may cost him some 
sacrifice of inclination, I would point out to him the 
example of the great Washington, who was ever 
willing to sacrifice self fur the public good. T hope 
that Mr. Cushing may continue to add to his fame, 
and become the admiration of the whole country 


A word more to Mr. Buckminster and I will close. 
If that gentiemaar thinks that [ have been too se- 
vere, I hope he wiil ask himself this question: Was! 
not a lilile severity in- this” case justifiable? I do} wind, d consid 
not wish to injnre the reputation or happiness of | so hard as on the morning of June 10th, 1816. We 
that gentleman. I am willing that this ‘affair’ shall fe 











a 











and honorably. 1 will also 
jleman to a fair discussion in 
aine Farmer. I shall not 
ble to notice what may ap- 
er upon-this subject. IJ de- 
bugh the mediuin of your pa- 
” from the Edisor of the 
egorica} answer is expected. 
J. E. Roure. 
































































































; B42. 
tour “Up East.” 


! I have now a little leisure, I 
pment from book 24th of my 
took to the eastward several 


“ 
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dry weather, Mr, Nathan Sawtell and I started 
from N. Turner for the Eastward, crossed the An- 
drescoggin river at Steven’s ferry, known by that 

name at that tine, In The North part of Leeds the 

land rather light end sandy, but quick and tolerably 

good in favorable seasons, 

Waynemills, considerable business is done here 

in lumber, produce, merchandize &c., the land, some 

wet and rocky, some hills, ledges swamps and ponds, 

Winthrop, good land for grass, orcharding and 

many kinds of vegetables, and some good farms. 

considerable business done at the cotton factory. 

The towns of Hallowell and Augusta rather a clay 
soil, considerable business done in shipping, lumber- 

ing &c., crossed the Augusta bridge, put up with 

Mr. Albert Leavitt. The forest trees appear green, 

young cattle and sheep can do well without hay 

in common fields, - Augusta, May 19, rainy after- 

noon. May 20, pleasant, we continue our journey 

on the east side of the Kennebec river to Vassalbor- 
ough, much of a clay soil. Passed through China, 
some good farms, considerable business done at the 
12 mile pond, passed through Albion, put up with 
Mr. Parkhurst in Unity, the land generally from the 
river fullofsmall slate stones, and ledges appear on 
the top of the ground in many places, 

Unity, May 12, a cold N. E. snow and rain storm 
A.M. Inthe afternoon we continue our journey 
to Mr. Parkers in Dixmont. But little orcharding; on 
my inquiring I was told that the settlers had been 
disturbed about the title of the land. But few wells 
of water on account of the ledges. 

Dixmont, May 22, fair and dry weather. We 
continue our journey through Newburgh to Ham- 
den Corner on the Penobscot river, but little or- 
charding between the rivers after we left Vassal- 
boro’ for Forty miles. I found many had set out 
poplars, sycamore, elm and even cypress trees near 
their buildings, not an apple tree to be seen. But 
little pine or oak timber buta plenty of cedar and 
come very valuable ewamps; much of tie hum wis 
very fullof small slate stone, the ledges were quite 
unfavorable for finding water by digging, the roads 
generally good and quite level until we got into 
Dixmont, they were then hilly. The forest trees 
were not so forward here as they were in Turner 
the day Ileft home. To all appearance the town of 
Newburgh and west part of Hamden haul much 
cord wood to get money to pay taxes, & necessaries 
for family use. Wecontinue our journey to Ban- 
gor a place where much lumbering is done to good 
advantage. The Kenduskeag stream at the head of 
the tide waters is an excellent water privilege, one 
solitary bridge across the stream. The tollage was 
2cts, which I paid to see a friend of mine, now, if I 
mistake not there are five free bridges, we continue 
our journey to Mr. Jennerson’s in Dutton, who had 
no wife nor children to associate with in prosperity 
or adversity. 

Duttcn, May 23, Part cloudy, and warm. We 
continue our journey by Dutton mills, Levant, Cor- 
rinna, Charleston, a part of Garland, Dover and Fox- 
croft, to Mr. Ira Dean’s, at Guilford line. An excel- 
lent water privilege in Foxcroft on the Piscataquis 
river. Foxcrofthas added many Inhabitants and 
buildings ina few years. Dover was a very flour- 
ishing town, the woods or unsettled land uncom- 
monly handsome, this land I should prefer to any I 
have yet seen on my journey to make me a farm of 
unsettled land, much of the soil is light and early 
to cultivate, the grass and apple trees were very 
flourishing. Charleston had some large swells of 
land, ledges appear on the top of the ground in the 
towns generally. Clay soil generally near all the 
rivers, and farming too much neglected and lumber- 
ing too much practised. 

Foxcroft, May 24.—Some clouds, brisk wind at 
S. W., a fine time for the settlers to clear their 
land, We continue our journey to Wm. Strick- 
land’s in Guilford, the road new and rough, but little 
waggoning in this part of the town, large swells of 
land, many excellent cedar swamps, the swelis full 
of slate stones, the growth generally beach, maple, 
yellow bireh, elm, hemlock and spruce, but very lit- 
red oak or pine timber in this section. 

Guilford, May 25. Cold N. W. wind. We con- 
tinve our journey to Mr. Jolin Edes on the lot line 
of No.7; the road new and rough, pursued our 
journey on foot to Esq. Gore’s, land agent of the 
town. [think here is the best viace to seta dam 
for a water privilege atthe least expense, that I 
have ever yet seen, a complete ledge at the bottom 
and shore banks. Continued on to the center part 
of the town, 

Range 5, lot No.5. The land tolerable good, 
but very heavy toc'ear. The growth was thick 
and large, consisting of yellow birch, black ash, 
hemlock, spruce and some cedar. 1 think this land 
would not do for a poor man to settle upon, espe- 
cially one that had a family. Travelled to the eas- 
tern branch of the Piscataquis, at the mouth of Po- 
land brook was some excellent intervale. I think 
this would be a difficult place to support a road 
amongst the mountains. As the intervale lays low 
and as [ was told the water rises quick and runs 
rapid in the spring and fall freshets it would be 
likely to carry away bridges if any should be built. 
Tarried over night at Mr. Johnson’s in Guilford. 


frozen, though not 





land, travelled through the east part No. 7, into 
clear, At night pot up with Mr. Thomas, 

to range the woods. 
some good land, this name originated by a moose 


being killed and the head and horns set against a 


on the Piscataquis is a good water privilege and 


small yoke of oxen, this was called the pot ash ket- 











Guilford, May 26. Cloudy, fair and cold, N. W.. 
> ye” 


Monson, found some good cropping land easy to 


Monson, May 27. Fair, cloudy. We continue 
At Moose horn corner was 


tree at the parting of the roads. At Burrows falls, 


rome Curiosities by the works of nature, holes of 
different size and form in the smooth solid ledge, 
some only large enough fur a sparrow to build her 
nest, to the size large enough to turn around a 


'e, it wae about ' ) feet in diameter on the tup of 
| oh ‘% Ne eee se : i ty 10 feet above-low Epeaet mark, 
bs _ or ie 7 ok. . 8 and gravel, 


and fair, Atsome former period in time to us ut- 
known, the water, rocks and sand made the holes 
in this part of the ledge. Whether by earth quakes 
in freshets or run of water, it had found a lower 
place to pass away. From moose horn corner to 
Poland brook in No. 7, some good land and a hard 
chance to make a goed read where itis now trav- 
elled. Thus much of my journey | forward for your 



























dispoeal. J. WHITMAN. 
North Turner, Dec. 1841. 
— 
’ 4, 
Agricultural Survey. 


Dialogue between Unele Joseph and others. 
Vathan.—W ell, uncle Joseph, as the weather is 
too stormy to work out, I thought I would just run 
over and chata little aboutthe survey. I thought 
I would tell you a little bit of my experience for 
the benefit of others. ° 
U- J—Well that is right, let us hear. 

/V.—I dont want to tell what great things I have 
done, but what sad mistakes I have made myself, 
that others may avoid them. 

U. J.—That is equally right, but proceed. 
NV.—Well, I will tell you how it is, since I have 
taken the Farmer, I have been figuring a little, and 
I find results that sometimes astonish me at my 
own folly. I thought last spring, I would keep a lit- 
tle bit of an account of the time spent in different 
jobs through t':e season, and now I find, among my 
items, the following account in the fencing depart- 
ment. 

To one day, hired Mr. D. to work on the hedges 


around the sheep pasture, board included, $0,75 
To myself and oxen the same day, 1,50 
To mending the fence at different times af- 
terwards, including some time running after 
sheep, one day at least, 0,75 
To two thirds of a day myself and cattle ma- 
king a hedge where an old one had rotted, 1,00 
To myself two half days afterwards, 0,75 





4,75 
Heré you sée aré four dollars and seventy five cents 


expended on hedge fence, which will be of no use 
more than two years more at the outside. Now! 
had one sheep short of twenty, which at 33 cents a 


is all the return I have for this outlay the present 
year. Andevencrediting the fence account with 
the utmost value of the hedge fence, as it now stands 
it is not worth half the sum expended. 





their hands, 





head for pasturing will be $6,27 cents only, which | 





Whole No, 475. 
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I presume that your correspondent 
esteems Mr. Cushing very highly and only wishes 
that he may employ his capital in the way best cal- 


culated to carry forward agricultural improvements 


in Massachusetts. I will wager you Mr. Editor, 
ten to one, thatif Mr. Cushing is a man of sense 
he will esteem your correspondent much more than 
all the Boston folks that have as yet written upon 
this subject. 

What may be the issue of this struggle I am un- 
able to determine, but possibly Mr. Buckminster 
May find some rather tough hickory roots in his 
path, When Iwasa boyI learned the following 
couplet, 


“The Lion and the Unicorn fighting for the crown, 
The Lion beat the Unicorn al! around the town.” 


Whether that Editor will share the fate of the 


‘Unicorn ey wmains to be I waive 
the question mysel! Probably you will hear 
from your correspondent again. T. PHELPS. 


Rumford, Jan. 1842. 


son 
The Banking System, 

Mr. Hoimes :—In your third number you give 
us a short dissertation on the subject of banking. 
Invery truth I cannot avoid acknowledging that 
you gave us some pretty clever ideas upon this sub- 
ject. But towards the close you speak of mystery, 
art, cheating, juggling &c. I have sometimes 
thought that it would be well for our country if the 
money affairs were to be managed by some pretty 
strong minded women. Now women have been 
sometimes said to have a greater degree of wit 
than men if not more penetration, and possibly they 
may be superior in point of honesty, 

In same paper is also a dissertation from the Ban- 
gor Courier upon a subject which I will just please 
to call political economy. ‘Towards the close the 
Editor employs this language. “If it be feared that 
associated power may at some time press too 
heavily, then it is our duty to watch it, at the right 
time and for the right purpose, and such evil may 
soon be corrected on its appearance.” Now I will 
throw out one remark, is it wise to wait til] the cat- 
tle find the corn-field before we provide a fence? I 
rather think that I am in favor of cultivating corn, 
but then always wish for an impregnable fence, 
Possibly my comparison may be a just one, but if 
not I suppose it must be unjust. 


T. PHELPS. 
Rumford, Jan. 1842. 


a 
Rata Baga. 

Dear Doctor :—In a former No. of your valu- 
able paper you called on the Farmers to write on 
agriculture, and you promised to knock off the 
knots; now, dear sir, use your hatchet if you see 
any need, 

I see in No. 5, vol. 1, new series, of your paper, 
a communication from J, H. J., concerning Ruta 
Bagas, Straw, &c. I will ®y a few things in favor 
of Ruta Bagas, not forgetting the Oat and Barley 
straw. Last winter, as J. H. J. says, was a long 
and hard winter, and I was scant of hay, but had 
one hundred and seventy-five bushels of Ruta Ba- 
gas, seventy-five bushels of carrots, and some Long 
Red Potatoes to spare, and I gave my oxen turnips 
or carrots every day and worked them hard and they 





Uncle Zephaniah.—Very correct so far friend 
Nathan! But there is another item I apprehend 
might be charged to the hedge fence. You know 
the sheep would out wit you sometimes,and get thro’ 
it, so that you had to dig your ruta bagas a month 
too early, by which you lost perhaps a dollar or 
two more. 

M—Yes, that is true, and not alleither. A part 
of them got into my wheat and did a little damage ; 
and one sheep disappeared about the time they es- 
caped from the pasture, I conjecture the dogs might 
kill it, as they were followed by some dogs, One 
other I know was bitten in this way. And I didn’t 
blame any body neither. 

U. Z.—Well, friend Nathan, as you have but lit- 
tle green wood besides that which is very young, 
I would inquire how many thrifty young maples you 
cut down as well as other valuable trees to make 
your hedge. 

N—Why Uncle Zeph.I have been thinking of 
that, and now I say frankly, I believe I have cut 
young trees enough, (an? where they might have 
stood as well as not,) to have furnished me with fuel 
as many years, could they have stood 20 years or 
more, and all this to make and support hedge fence. 
But now the difficulty is, to get out of the frying 
pan without leaping*into the fire. 

U. J—I amin much the same difficulty as you 
are, friend Nathan, and it is a great point in curing 
any difficulty to understand it thoroughly. IT am 
now determined to use every effort within my pow- 
er to erect permanent fences, but I see I must 
sacrifice considerabie money before it is accom- 
plished. I am right gled neighbors to find your are 
investigating such matters, and I hope you will 
communicate to me from time to time such facts as 
may be useful to others. For however trifling such 
matters may appear, they are in fact of vital impor- 
tance to the farmer. It is by a thousand little sa- 
vings, rather than by splendid profits, on which the 
pivot of his prosperity turns. And we may be as- 
sured that if we do not listen to the teachings of 
experience, she will (as poor Richard says) rap 
our knuckles 
N—Yea, and she will thump hard too. But the 
sun begins to break through the cloud, and I must 
go. Good bye. 

U. Z.—AndI too. Good afternoon neighbors. 

Peru, Dec. 1841, JH. 


—<_>-_— : 
Ornamental Farming and Princely _ 


Estates: 

Mr. Houmes :—It would seem that the Boston 
people have attacked one of your correspondents on 
the subject of ornamental farming, aristocracy &c. 
Now I suppose that the object which your corres- 

had in view, was, to give a peat 
Cushing, and point out to him how he mi benefit 
his country in a still higher degree than he has 
heretofore. Knowledge is power, and I suppose 
money is power, and men of great wealth may do 
much good if they rightly use the means placed in 





started for Monson to take a further view of the 


came out in good condition in the spring, and one 
| yoke of two years old steers and one heifer I kept 
| entirely on oat and barley straw with a few turnips 
|and potatoes, they come out sleek in the spring. 
To 1 two years old heifer we gave a peck of turnips 
or carrote per day and we made butter from her for 
the family use al] winter and there are five of us. 

Some people think that Ruta Bagas are poor 
‘trash for stock, but give me Ruta Bagas and 
| oat or barley straw, and I can winter young stock 
equally as well as on hay alone, I shall try 1-4 of 
an acre of sugar beets next season if I live, and you 
may expect to hear from me on the success I have 
with them. The grass-hoppers and dry weather cut 
|usshort of ourcrop of Ruta Bagas last season so 
| that our stock looks in vain for their usual meal from 
the cellar. Yours truly, 


Pittsfield, Feb. 9th, 1842. 
—=>-—— 
To rnatseE CUCUMBERS IN COLD SEASONS AS 


WELL AS WARM.—Excavate your bed to the depth 
of eight or ten inches, and fill the excavation with 
fresh horse manure to a little above the level of the 
ground about it; put on about two or three inches 
of the best of the removed earth, and upon this 
plant your seeds. If your seeds are good and you 
take good care of your plants, you will raise a good 
quantity of fruit, or will not be so successful as I 
and some of my neighbors have been, who have 
practiced this method for quite a number of years 
past. The manure thus placed will be digested for 
the rest of the garden next year. 


Ouiver Crossr. 
Atkinson, Dec. 21, 1841. 


—3oe- 
A Hint to School Teachers and parents. 


Mr. Hoxmes:—I should recommend that our 
school masters lecture on politeness and civility 
a few minutes, say once in each week, until the close 
of their schools, shewing the folly that is practised 
in some Districts of pulling the shingles off the 
walls, cutting the desk of their school houses in pie- 
ces, and of imposing on travellers, especially if 
one is not so well clad, has a poor or lame horse, or 
his carriage is not in the first rate order. Notto 
hail him,—“how will you swap horses” —“what have 
you got to sell ”"—“where are you going ?”—“what 
is your name,” &c. Let every person travel the streets 
undisturbed for the poor, the lame, the halt and the 
blind have feelings, as well as those who consider 
themselves above their fellow man. 

It is the lack of politeness where these cases 0c- 
cur. Why not let the infirm or ignorant or any 
other class pass in peace? If he is hungry, feed 
him, if thirsty, give him water to drink; if sick or in 
prison, administer unto him, and let your light shine 
before others, that they, seeing ae 

i Father is in heaven. 
m glorify dea wad J. Warman. 

N. Turner, Jan. 28, 1842. 

Nore.—We hope Instructers and parents will 
practice upon the above hints. It is especially need- 
ed in some districts that we ean name, Ed. 





Bensamin ADAMS. 








CUNAR -SSIONAL PRUCEEDIN .-S. 
Barcavary, Jan. 29 —The Senate was not in ses. 

sion, having yesterday adjourned to Monday. 

in the House, the business relating to the course 
of wir, Adams was postponed, on motion of Mr, 
Fillmore, and the Treasury Note Bill taken up for 
cencurrenee in the Senate's amendments; the first 
of which provides that new notes shall be issued in 
place of those redeemed ; and the second strikes out 
ihe proviso that the Notes issued shall be consider. 
ed in lieu of so much of the Loan. 

Mr Sprigg of Ky. having the floor, spoke for 
more than two hours, rambling over almost every 
Suoject of national policy, and condemning the ex- 
trivagance of the last Administration, in some years 
of which the appropriations bad exceeded the esti- 
wites by fifteen to eighteen million dollars. He 
went strongly for economy —for reduction of expen- 
ees within the income of Government, and ino . 
ition to all lows, a8 foundations fora public debt. If 
it vas vecessury to raise money, he preferred the 
Treasury Note System. He moved the commit- 
ment of the bill to the Committee of the Whole to 
give opportunity for full debate ! 

Mr Stavley observed i: was apparent that too 
much time had been already consumed on this bill 
and moved the previous question; which being de- 
manded by the House cut off the motion to comant. 

Mr Roosevelt raised as a question of privilege, 
that it was not competent for the Senate to add the 
latter amendment, as by entirely changing its na- 
ture it was equivalent to originating a bill to raise 
revenue by the Senate, and consequently unconsti- 
vutional ; recommending that it be sent back to the 
Senate with a respectful statement of this fact. 

Mr Atherthon raised the same point as a question 
of order. Both these questions were overruled by 
the Speaker, and appeals in borh cases being taken 
by the movers thereof, the Speaker's decision was 
sustiined in the first case, by Yeas 112, Nays 73 ; 
aud the second by Yeas 117, Nays 36. % 

Mr Hopkins moved to lay the bill og the table, 
which was negatived : Yeas 98, Nays 101. . 

The first amendment was adopted without a di- 
vision ; and on the second the vote being Yeas 100, 
Nays 100, the Speaker decided the tie in the affir- 
mative. 

Thus the Treasury Note Bill is finally passed. 

Moxpay, Jan. 31.—In the Senate, immediately 
afier the reading of the journal, and the annuncia- 
tion by message from the House of Representatives, 
that that body had concurred in the amendment of 
the Senate to the Treasury Note Bill, Mr. Simmons 
of Rhode Island, announced to the Senate the death 
of the Llon. Nathan F. Dixon of Rhode Island, which 
took place on Saturday last, when the Senate ad- 
jouraed, : : 

In the House, Me Goode, from the “Committee 
on Enreiled Bills, reported that they had examined 
the bill providing for the issue of ‘Treasury Notes, 
and found the same to be correetly enrolled. It was 
accordingly signed by the Speaker, and sent to the 
Senate for the signature of the President. 

The Speaker laid before the House several com- 
munications from the Executive Departments, which 

were referred to appropriate committees. 

Me Fillmore offered a resolution by general con- 
seni,wequiring the Secretary of the Treasury to fur- 
nish the House with a comparative statement be- 
tween the toriffs of other nations and that of the 
United States. Adopted. 

A message was received from the Senate announc- 
ing the death of the Hon. Nathan F. Dixon, and 
the House adjourned, 

Saturnpay, Feb 5th.—The Senate did not sit. 

In the House, Mr. Adams resumed his defence, 
and afier speaking for some time, asked for a post- 
ponement of his case until he should obtain answers 
to the resvlutions offered by him some days before, 
calling for certain correspondence and other doc 
uinents, essential to his defence. 

This motion was opposed, and he resumed his 
remarks, and introduced a letter from Mr. Jefferson, 
written in the 74ih year of his age, showing that he 
had at one period of life entertained a plan to free 
Virginia of slaves, and that he looked forward to no 
distant day when the slaves must be free. He then 
referred to Judge Upshur's letter to Mr Wise, 1m 
which he denies having ever held any conversation 
with Mr. Botts, but admits that under cerfin con- 
sideraiions, and limitations, and contingencies, he 
would go for a dissolution of the Union. Is the 
Secretary, said Mr. A., guilty of high treason and 
subordination of perjury? He then adverted to a 
tariff of protection under certain circumstances, and 
asked of certain genilemen if they would not be 
fur a dissolution of the Union. He then reverted to 
the question of slavery, and said that he would not 
protect the slave trade, either African or Ametican, 
but slavery as it existed in the states he would pro- 
tect—it was the duty of the government to protect 
it, but not at the expense of the right of habeas cor- 
pus or trial by jury, in the Norhern States. At 
half past 3 o'clock the House adjourned. 

Moynay, Feb. 7.—In the House, the affair of Mr. 
Adams was the first regular business in order; but 


that gentioman gave way for the presentation of 


petitions and calls upon the executive departments 
fur information. 

Mr. Fillwore, from the committee on ways and 
means, reported a bill making appropriation for 
certain fortifications for 1842. It was read twice 
and committed. 

Mr. Adams then took the fleor, and made a_pro- 
position to those gentlemen who had charged him 
with wasting the time of the House. He said that 
to shew he was not amenable to that charge, he 
was willing the whole subject should forever be 
laid on the table, with the understanding, however, 


that his reputation was not to suffer, or the rights of 


his constituents, 

Mr. Botts, afier some remarks, expressive of his 
preference of a direct vote on the resolutions, said, 
under exisiing cirvumstances, he felt it his duty to 
acceed to the proposition. He therefore moved 
that the whole subject of censure be laid on the 
table, neverto be again called up. This motion 
was agreed to by a vote of 106 to 93. 

The next question was on a motion to reconsider 


the vote by which the question of the reception of 


the obnoxious petition had been laid on the table. 
The motion to reconsider prevailed.—The motion 
to lay on the table was then withdrawn, and the 
House thereby brought to a direct vote on the re- 
ception (asking a dissolution of the Union.) After 
several members had made ineffectual motions to be 
excused froin voting, the roll was called. The re- 
sult was yeas 40, nays 166. So the House refused 
to receivd the petition. 

A contiauation of the call for petitions was next 
inorder. Mr Adams having the floor, said that 
he had other petitions asking a dissolution of the 


Union, but in the present temper of the House he 


would not present them. 


The further presentation of petitions occupied the 


remainder of the day. 


The Senate was engaged in debating a resolution 
offered by Mr. Clay, proposing that if any State 


shall refase to receive its share of the money from 


the public lands, that share shall be divided, pro 


rata, among the other States, 


—3oe— 

Mi'dew §c.—I find, in Rhind's Vegetable Phy- 
siclogy, the best idea of the cause of diseases of this 
kind. The seed of most fungi are microscopical ; 
the air we breathe is full of them, and the moment 
any fiverable substance offers, they settle upon it 
aud vegetate. ‘The common puff ball he gives as 
an instance; the dust is the seed—and over ten 
millions of seed have been counted in one, leaving 
much ancounied. He supposes that the mould of 
our peat trees is the product of fungous seeds thus 
floating in the wir, and searching every corner to 
ensure the decomposition of all waste matter, veg- 
etable and animal. This theory cerininly accounts 
for the mildew in wheat, &e., on strictly philose- 
costars principles, for it accords with the well known 
aw of nature winch provides forthe speedy reduc- 
tion of dead matter tw its original elements; and it 
is only when the growth of the straw is checked by 
cold and damp weather, and its active vitality is 
temporarily suspended, that mildew occurs. 

—>— 

Bloody Business —The Cincinnati Gazette gives 
the following account of a dreadful slaughter of — 
hogs :—‘We learn from J. W. Coleman, Esq. who 
carries on the principal slaughtering house, that at 
his establishment, there have been killed this year 
83,351 hogs against about 102,000 last year. At the 
other principal houses near this, there have been 
killed about 12.000. At Covington, we learn that 
about 3990 have been killed. Last) ear, Mr. Cole- 
tan killed about 92 200 from Kentucky, and this 
year about 120). The greater nuuber of hogs have 
come this year from Indiana. The number of 
packed this year will fall short of that of last year 


avons 3d or 49,000. 
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MECHANIC'S ADVOCATE. 


An intelligent class can scarce ever be, as a class, vi- 
cious, never, as a class, indolent. *** The new 
world of ideas; the new views of the relations of 
things; the astonishing secrets of the physical 
properties and mechanical powers disclosed to the 
well informed mind present aitractions, which un- 
less the character is deeply sunk, are sufficient to 
counterbalance the taste for frivolous or corrupt 
pleasures.—Everett. 
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Non Patent Inventions. Ne. 3. 


Newspaper Stock —It is often desirable to have our 


newspapers kept together soas to form a volume, 
and enable us, by having the back numbers at hand, 
to refer with ease toany of them 

A convenient mode of doing this is the following : 
Take a rod of wood, say an inch square and two 
inches longer than the newspaper to be filed. Ata 
convenient distance from each end, bore with a cen- 
tre bit, a hole nearly through. 











Fig. 2, shows the manner of arranging the spring 
and wire. A thespiral spring. B the wire. C the 
button at the top fitting easily into the hole made 


by the centre bit. D the lath. 


Into-each hole place a spiral wire 
in the hour glass form, so that the ean 
pressed one within the other, and thts form uw flat 
surface when pressed down. Then 4 
stiff piece of wire two inches long, be 
in the form of aT or with a button .or 
as to enable this end to press down t 
drawn down. Pass these wires, | 
through the centre of the coils, and 
at the bottom into the end of a lath and 
there. ‘This lath is as long as the rod, 
with one edge against, and being fast 
straight wires at each end is hugged sr 
rod by the coils. The papers are held” 
lath and the rod. When you wish to 
you can pull the lath from the rod and 
per between, and then letting go, the « 
it up and hold the papers lightly. 

Fig. 1, shows the whole, with the 
stock. We have found this contriva 
one can make, very convenient for 
whether at home,in a reading room, 
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Another mode still more simple, but not quite so 
good, may be made in the following manner :— 
‘Take a rod ot suitable size, bore a hole into one end 
with acommon sized bit. Into this hole slip a 
spiral spring, having a stout siring of twine, tape or 
rat gut fastened to the lower end of it. Over this 
«pring place a plug with a hole in its centre to let 
the string pass through. Then carry the string and 
fasten it tightly to the other end of the rod. The 
papers are then slipped under the string and held in 
jtheir place by the pressure of the spiral spring draw- 
ing upon it. 

Fig. 3d shews this plan. A the rod. B the spring. 
C the string. D the plug held in its place by @ pin 


passing through it. 











‘ ‘ ! 
Painting. 
Mr. Houmes :—Having had occasion frequently 
to employ painters vo paint in colors, I huve always 
had trouble in getting them to give the desired tint 
to their work from their ignorance of the combin- 
ation of colors. Having now before me a work 
which treats upon this subject, I think it may be 
useful to transfera portion of it to your paper. 

Stone Color.—White lead, with a little burnt or 
raw umber, and yellow ochre. 

Drab.—White lead, with burnt umber and a little 
yellow ochre fora warm tint, and with raw umber 
and a little black fora green tint. 

Pearl Color—White lead with black and a little 
Prussian Blue, 

Sky Blue.—White lead with Prussian blue. 

French Grey.—White lead, with Prussian blue, 
and a little lilac. These last, and in various pro- 
portions, wiil make maples and lilacs of all shades. 

Fawn Color.—White lead, with stone ochre, and 
a little vermilion or burnt stone ochre. 

Buff—White lead with yellow ochre. 

Lemon Color—White lead with chrome yellow. 

Orange Color.—Orange lead, or chrome yellow 
and Vermilion. 

Peach Color. White lead, with either vermilion, 
Indian red, purple brown, or burnt stone ochre. 

Gold Color. Chrome yellow. with a little ver- 
milion and white. 

Violet Color—White lead with vermilion, blue 
and black. 


Sage Green.—Prussian blue, raw umber, and yel- | of Cologne first suggested gunpowder as use- 


a little boiled oil, and a little turpentine: 
with Prussian blue and chrome yellow. 


low ochre and burnt umber. 
In distempering or staining, several colors may 


pink, blue verditer, green verditer and mineral 


and put into a vessel of clean water and left to soak 
a short time without stirring it ; the surplus water is 
then poured off from the top, leaving only the soft- 
ened whiting which should then be stirred to ascer- 
tain that there are no lumps init. To this is to be ad- 
ded hot durable size, in the proportion of one pound 
to three pounds whiting, care being taken that the 
size has not been tainted. After being well stirred 
it is to be left tochill in a cool place. In summer 
weather it should stand over night, when if it is like 
a weak jelly itis fitfor use. Ifit is to be a tinted col- 
or, the coloring substance is to be added to the 
whiting previous to the size being mixed with it. 
In staining old walls it is necessary that the old 
stain be first washed off with an old brush and a 
plenty of water, H. 
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Extraction of the Cube Root. 
A call upon Mr. Converse. 
Mr. Houmes :—In the 6th number of your valu- 
able paper, you have given a process for extracting 
ths cube root, (which you credit to the Bangor Cou- 
rier,) that, for elegance and simplicity, is as much 
superior tothe common rules, as multiplication is 
to the process of addition to obtain the same results, | 
It is precisely the common rule for extracting the 
square root, and as Mr. Converse says can be appli- 
ed in extracting any roots; I have applied it to the 





low stone ochre, with a little white, and thinned with | 
Olive Green.--Raw umber, with Prussian blue, or | 
Plain Opaque Oak Color.—White lead, with yel- 
be used which cannot be used with oil without | introduced in 1521. 
changing them. Such as spruce ochre, indigo, rose 


green. In preparing the whiting it should be ground | 


(Subjoin several rules containing 
| and correct 


| ovght to be guided in making rifles, Inthe 


| bore ought to be exactly ofthe same 


fourth, fifth and sixth, and could to any root, limited 


| only by space to put figures. 
| Mr. Converse says, if what he has said should 
‘meet the approbation of teachers and scholars, (and 
how can it but meet their approbation) he wiil here- 
after give examples in the higher roots, but has only 
promised the ‘wherefores’ to those who may be dis- 
posed to give hima call. Nowas every scholar, at 
‘least every one who wishes to be a scholar, wants 
to know the why’s and wherefore’s, and as those 
teachers who are ignorant of algebra, who although 
they may be disposed may not be able to give him a 
call, will find it difficult to illustrate the process or 
: show its application to other roots than that which 
_they have learned to extract, why will not the gen- 
'tleman give the ‘wherefores’ as well as the method 
‘to the public ? I know it is difficult to do this ex- 
cept in the language of algebra, but I think Mr. 
Converse can translate it into English so as to make 
‘itunderstood. And I would just say here Mr. Ed- 
itor,as I have alluded to algebra, that every Me- 
chanic and Farmer and especially every school 
| teacher may and ought to acquire some knowledge 
\of it, for although its results may astonish those who 
are ignorant of it, there is no difficulty in getting a 
knowledge of it, but what can be overcome by ei- 
, ther a farmer or A Mecuanic. 


Origin of some of the Arts, — 


Continued. 
In the year 1340, Swartz a German monk 





ful for warlike purposes. In consequence of 
|which Edward 111. King of England had four 
pieces of cannon made of wrought iron, which 
gave him the victory over Philip the French 
king at Cressy iu Picardy in the year 1346, 
|66 years after the first discovery by Roger 
Bacon of the effects produced by gunpowder. 
Hand guns, as they were called, were first 
These were discharged 
by match locks. Brass cannon were first cast 
by the English in 1535, and iron cannon in 
1547. Since which time they haxe.earried. 
the manufacture of these engines of destruc- 
tion to the greatest perfection. 
Small arms with locks to strike fire by means 
jof a flint and steel is a most excellent and 
convenient improvement, the precise time of 
|which invention is not known. With these 
Weapons as now improved the correct marks- 
man, though at a distance, becomes q most 
formidable foe. ’ 
Rifle guns are a modern improvement. 
These differ from common guns, by having 
their bores, or the inside of their bar rif- 
\led as it is called, with a number of spiral 
|grooves, which are cut the whole length of 
the barrel. The effect produced by this con- 
itrivance is, that the ball, when shot, turns 
round, the axis of which motion points direct- 
ly to the object aimed at, and prevents that 
deviation, to which balls shot by common 
guns are always liable. A hundred ofthese 
guns, pee | — faithfully made, in t..e 
sands o marksmen are more formidable 
than a tov wath: others. es 


Under this head it may not be improper to 


the principles 
rtions, by which. i 


“ 





first place, the barrel ought to be — 
good, fine tough iron, soundly we 
er, and of sufficicnt stiffness. Sec 


at every part of the barrel, perfectly 


and smooth; aud the outside trimined off so 
as to correspond in evenness with the inside. 
The size of the bore and the length of the bar- 
rel is left, by the gunsmith‘ too often to the 
fancy of the customer, without any regard to 
principlesof porportion; the consequence of 
which is, that but few rifles are found, though- 
ever so well made in other respect, which are 
fit for use. The notion of having small bores 
to save powder is very erroneous. The lar- 
ger the ball with the less resistance it will go. 
Taking then a convenient size upon princi- 
ples of porportion, the bore of a rifle ought to 
be at least large enough tucariy balls twen- 
ty four to the pound, and the length of the bar- 
rel three feet and six inches, If it carries an 
ounce ball, the length shou'd be about three- 
feet and eight inches. The latter has the 
preference, being more sure of the mark, and 
will carry to a much greater distance. 

Thirdly. The rifle, or spiral grooves, five 
in number, ought to be cut deep, (much dee- 
per than they are at present) and so wide as 
to take out exactly half the inside surface of 
the bore. The spirality ofthese grooves must 
be perfectly true, and have one turn in three 
leet. A rifle ball driven with a proper charge 
of good powder moves at the rate of about 12- 
09 feet in a second of time, which isa little 
faster than the rate at which sound moves, be- 
ing 1142 feet per second. Now if it be true, 
as is supposed, that one third of the charge 
of powder is exerted in giving the rifle ball 
this tarn or rotary motion, fon the other two 
thirds to drive the ball forward, then the a- 
bove spirality ofthe rifle of grooves turning 
once in three feet, will be correct. Because 
thenthe ball will turn round 400 times ina 
second, which is one third of 1200, the num- 
ber of feet itis driven ina second. This pro- 
portion is founded upon principles of analogy, 
and corroborated by experiment. For it has 
been found, that a ball of the same size shot 
from a smooth bore gun of equal length and 
with an equal charge of powder, is driven with 
a third more force than ofa rifle ball. This 
cannot be accountea for, unless it is admitted, 
that one third of the charge of powder in a 
rifle is exerted in giving this rotary motio., to 
the bull. 

The next thing to be considered is the lock. 
T..is should be so small and limber as not to 
shake the gun when it is fired.—And it should 
be so easy to be snapped, that the least touch 
of the finger may effect this without moving 
the barrel of the gun out of the line of direc- 
tion. To obtain this advantage it will be ne- 
cessary to have, what is called, a fly fixed on 
the tumbler ofthe lock to prevent it from 
catching upon the half cock, when snapped. 

With respect to the use of the rifle gun, 
some observations may be of service to those, 
who may wish to become marksmen. 

The rifle onght to be spunged clean and 
dry every time itis discharged. A small wad 
of dry flax tow ought to be put down after the 
powder, in order to prevent the dampness of 
the tallowed patch on the ball from effecting 
the powder. The ball with a small patch of 
brown Holland cloth tallowed on the outside 
should be carefully put down to the charge of 
powder. 

To be a good marksman, it is absolutely 
necessary to practice shooting at arm’s end as 
it is called, that is, without resting the gun 
upon any thing but the hand; when a person 
has once acquired the art of shooting correct- 
ly at arm’s end, it may be safely affirmed, that 
he cannot make half so good shots if he were 
obliged to rest. Instead of wooden gun- 
sticks, large steel ones ought to be used with 
a piece of round brass fastened on the ends 
and fitted to the bere of the rifle; the end of 
this brass should be hollowed so as to fit the 
ball. 

Inthe manufacturing of rifles, gunsmiths 
will find much advantage by following the 
foregoing rules and porportions, which may 
undoubtedly be improved by further experi- 
ments. Astothe machinery to cut the rifle 
or spiral grooves, the greatest attention ought 
to be paid to have the spirality perfectly true, 
To gunsmiths who make rifles in this country, 
perhaps it may be acceptable here to adda 
description of a machine for that purpose, 
which will cut the grooves with the mos! per- 
fect spiralily. 

A small carriage (similar to a sawmill car- 
riage) about two feet wide and four feet long, 
must be made to move in angular grooves on 
a horizontal platform. Ofthe same length of 
this carriage isa roller about six inches in 
diameter with steel centers in the ends, which 
are fitted into the carriage so as to turn with 
ease. This roller should be made of season- 
ed straight grain maple, or other suitable 
wood, turned exactly of the same size at ev- 
ery part of it. Upon this roller measure off 
three feet. Then with a wide chissel made 
for the purpose, and properly fixed into the 
edge set in an oblique manner against the 
roller, move the carriage forward. If this 
chissel makes the roller turn once round 
when it is moved exactly three feet forward, 
continue the motion of the carriage, until the 
chissel cuts the spiral grooves of sufficient 
depth on the roller to have it turn with secu- 
rity. But ifthis should not be the case, alter 
the ohliquity of the chissel until it produces a 
mark or spiral line, which shall go exactly 
ohce round on the roller in the distance of 
three feet. When a correct spiral groove is 
once obtained on this roller, the other parts of 
{the machine will be found too simple to re- 
quire a description. To prevent the roller 
from springing and to render it light, a large 
hole may be bored through it lengthwise. 
Great care must be taken to have this roller 
perfectly straight. The rod, which goes in 
the barrel.to cut the rifle, is fixed into the end 
of one of the steel centers, upon which the 
roller turns. 

With a rifling machine constructed upon 
this plan, the grooves in the barrel may be 
cut with the most perfect spirality, upon which 
the goodness of a rifle gun depends 

The invention of the magnetic needle, or 
mariner’s compass is ascribed to John Goya 
of Naples, who flourished as an eminent me- 
chanic, A. D. 1300. By this discovery new 
sources of inexaustible wealth are opened to 
excite the industry and commercial enterprise 
of mankind, to the enriching themselves, by 
diffusing to millions of the human race the 
blessings of life. What a grand, what « no- 
hie, what a sublime scene 1s by this wonder- 
ful instrument displayed? Behold the proud 
ships upon the mighty deep loaded with mil- 
lions of property, guided in safety, by this lit- 
tle director, through trackless oceans to the 
remote regions of the earth! Is not the inven- 


of tor of such a faithful guide a greater benefac- 


tor to mankind than all the conquering heroes 
ancient and modern? Yet the genius of the 
historian has been exhausted in di 





| their exploits to immortalize their names ia the 


voluminous pages of history, while scarcely a’ 
tear-drop of ink is shed in grateful remem- 
bance of him, from whom this invent ion 
springs, to enrich, to associate, and to civil- 
ize the world, 

By the exchange of merchandize in differ- 
ent countries for the produce of those climes, 
a nation becomes rich and powerful. Gover- 
ment is supported by the revenue of com- 
merce, and the people, freed (rom burden- 
some s, are left stimulated with the bright 
prosp f certain wealth to enjoy the fruits 
of their labor. Industry will always be io 
porportion to the returns it receives. No 
system, no order in human affairs is calcula- 
ted with more certainty to excite and reward 
industry, and to extend its beneficial effects, 
than commerce. Indeed without it, three 
quarters ofthe habitable globe would be a 
barren waste.—And without the matiner’s 
compass, commerce would be but a doubtful 
and dangerous pursuit; and this western world, 
this delightful abode of all the choicest bles- 
sings of human life would have remained un- 
known to Europe, and the war song of savage 
barbarity would still be the discordant music 
to disturb the solemn silence of the woods. 

Several centuries B. C. according to his- 
tory,a person by the name of Magnes, walking 
over an iron mine with iron nails in hix shoes 
found his feet strongly attracted to the ore. 
This singular circumstance occasioned the 
discovery of the common magnet or load stone. 
which received its name from the person, 
who had been first sensible of its power. But 
the honor of discovering the directive power, 
which the magnet gives to the needle ofa 
compass was reserved for John Goya in 1309. 
Since this time, the mariner’s compass has re- 
ceived every improvement, which its impor. 
tance could suggest, or philosophy and exper- 
iment devise. ‘The sensibility and goodness of 
a needle, after it has been properly made and 
impregnated with magnetism, depend on the 
point of suspension being made so perfect as to 
remove comparatively all the friction. To 
btain this object the center pin, upon which 
the needle is suspended, should be made of a 
wire compounded of equal parts of gold and 
brass; and the concave center of the needle 
be made of the same or of agate stone well 
polished. This composition of gold and brass 
for this purpose will neither be corroded by 
salt nor subject to much wear or friction, 
And the expense of it is trifling in comparison 
to the goodness and accuracy it will give the 
needle. The needle itself should be made of 
the best cast steel, very light, well tempered, 
perfectly straight, polished and blued, and 
accurately balanced. Then it is to be touch- 
ed, as itis called, with a good magnet; by 
drawing the south pole of the magnet from the 
center of the needle to its north end, and the 
north pole of the magnet up»n the south part 
ofthe needle. After it is touched in this man- 
ner sufficiently, which will be when the oper- 
ation is repeated twenty or thirty times, the 
nerth end of the needle in northern latitudes 
will incline down a litle. This is ca'led the 
dip of the needle, which will increase or de- 
crease according tothe latitude of the place. 

A dipping needle constructed for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the dip or inclination of 
the needle, must be suspended and perfectly 
balanced upon extremely fine pivots, some- 
what like a common scale beam; with this 
difference, that the pivots must be perfectly 
round; and instead of turning in common piv- 
otholes in the box, they should rest upon 
straight and horizontal lines almost as fine as 
the edge of a knife. The box should be sus- 
pended in such a manner as to preserve a hor- 
izontal position at all times. If with good 
dipping needles experienced mariners would 
ascertain and calculate correct tables of the 
dip or inclination of the dipping needle for the 
north and south latitude, there is no doubt bat 
that a good dipping needle with these tables 
might supply the place of the mariner’s quad- 
rant in cloudy weather, This, it is practica- 
ble to any certain degree of accuracy experi- 
ence must decide. The object is worth the 
experiment. For the dip of the needle, ac- 
cording to observations made in London for 
upwards of 200 years past, remains pretty 
much the same at the same place. It is cer- 
taiu, however, that the dip is different lati- 
tudes, and that it increases in going north- 
ward. In a voyage towards the north pole io 
1773, the dip of a good marine dipping nee- 
die was found to be as follows, viz. 

In latitude 60° 18, the dip was 75° 0. 
In latitude 70° 45, the dip was 77° 52, 
In latitude 80° .12, the dip was 81° 52, 
la latitude 80° 27, the dip was 82° 23, 

In this manner tables might be constructed 
to great advantage, 

The phenomena ofthe dipping needle, and 
ofthe mariner’s compass with its continual 
variations, leave no room to doubt but that the 
cause exists in or near the poles of the earth. 

Columbus in 1492 on his voyage for the dis- 
covery ofthis western continent, was the first 
who observed the variation of the needle. 
While this circumstance filled his crew with 
terror and dismay, as if nature herself had 
changed, he, unshaken in his design, rose su- 
perior to every danger, and safely landed on 
this western shore, to which his mighty geni- 
us had long been attracted— Millions of free- 
men, now enjoying the fruits of his discovery, 
return him their unceasing and grateful thanks 
for his noble resolution. —The variation of the 
compass has now become familiar; and though 
its true deviation cannot at all times be known, 
yet it nolenger appals the seamen’s courage. 

This variation is not only different at differ- 
ent places, but is different at different times in 
the same piaces At Londen in 1580 the va- 
riation wasli® 15 east; and in 1780 it was 22° 
41 west; having iw 200 years traversed 33° 
56 from east to west, which is nearly 10 vari- 
ation. 

Mr. Churchman of America, endeavours 
to account for the variation of the compass by 
supposing that there are two magnetic poles, 
the north one to make a complete revolution 
round the north pole of the earth in 426 years, 
77 daysand Qhours; the south, to make a 
revolution round the south pole of the earth 
in about 5459 years. Inthe beginning of the 
year 1777, the north magnetic pole was in 
latitude 16° 4, and 140° east longitude of 
Greenwich; the south magnetic pole in south 
latitude 72°, and 140° east longitude of 
Greenwich, According to this theory there 
must of course be a continual variation of the 
needle, either west or east» This circum- 
stance requires attention in surveying lands 
withthe compass The year of the surveys 
and the correct variation of the needle ought 
to be noted on the plans of all surveys. At 
the present day the variation at Boston is five 
degrees and a few minutes west, and is con- 
tinually traversing eastward, 

The needle is also affected by heat and 





cwld. The deviatien from the co 
tion as affected by heat and cold in L 
1759, was found to be as follows, viz 2 
Jan, 78. Feb. 8 58. Mar 
Apr. 12 26, May, 13 0. June 
July, 13 14. Aug. 12 19. Sept. 
Oct. 10 36. Nov. 8 9. Dec. 6} 
Phere is likewise a difference of Vari 
ring the different hours of the day 
Concluded next week. , 
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Machine for bending the tire ¢ 
Carriage heels.— Described by 
Woods, Grad. of the Institution of (; 
gineers, at a late meeting of that b 

The usual mode of bending tire 
by means of swags and hammers 
fixed mandril; after being welded, th 
stretched on a cast-iron block forme 
semicircular pieces hinged at one point, » 
wedged apart at the opposite side; the | an 
being heated were placed on this block a 
by repeated blows driven into close jaa 
with the mould, _ 

Much difficulty was experienced jy, thus | 
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bars Was 
round a 
CY Were 
d of two 


ilitating the process, 

One end of the tire bar when heated ; 
wedged into contact with one of four tg . 
ments of a circle, of the required Siemon 
upon @ castiron table, which is caused to 1. 
volve slowly ; the pressure of a guide whieg! 
at one side forces the tire bar to warp round 
the segments, and to form the circular hoo, 
required; its ends having been Previous|, 
scarfed, are then welded together. , 

The tire is again thoroughly heated apg 
placed round the four segments, which sii, 
radially on the table, and are then siny)t ao. 
eously forced outwards by a motion of the 
centre shaft. 

The tire being slightly chilled, and assis. 
ed by the swage and hammer, soon adyy 
itself to the segments, and form a circy\a; 
hoop instead of two semi-circles irregular\y 
joined at their points of contact, as by th. 
o'd system, it is then ready for being chuck. 
ec on the lathe, and bored out before shrink. 
ing on the wheel. 

It is apparent that a machine of this de. 
scription becomes applicable to tires of any 
diameter, by having three or four sizes ¢ 
segments adapted to the table. It is foun 
to diminish the manual labor, and to prepa 
the trre more accurately than by the usua| 

rocess. 

A model of the machine, and a detailed 
drawing of the several parts accompanied the 
communication. — American Repertory. 

—2oe- 

Selling out Curves for Railways —At a re. 
cent meeting of the Institution of Civil En. 
gineers, a communication ‘‘On setting 
Curves for Railways,” by R. C. May, 
sociate, was read. 

The method here proposed of setiing out 
curves is found upon the 32nd Prop. of the 
3rd book of Euclid. It consists in cutting 
off by a chord asegment of the circle to be 
described, and then finding any number | 
points in the curve by means of a reflecting 
instrument, which is set so as to reflect the 
angle in that segment. 

The instrument which has been adapted by 
the euthor for this operation, consists of two 
plane mirrors, the upper one being fixed ver- 


oul 
As 








tically upon a dise of brass, and the lower one 
fastened to an arm whieh turns upen ite cee 
tre, and permits the two mirrors to be set a’ 
an anyle with each other: the arm can \e 
fixed by a clamp screw. In the case sur- 
rounding the mirrors and two holes, for ai: 
mitting light, and between them is the  siy) 
hvle, placed so-as to bisect the angle forme: 
by the mirrors From the «underside at tie 
ce: tre of the instrument is suspended a. slen- 
der wooden rod, with a pointed end, weighi- 
ed with lead, * 

Angles are taken with the instrument in 
the same manner as with the box sextant 
To determine any point in the curve, the in- 
strument when set fast is placed in such 
position that the two given objects coincide 
in the mirrors, and the weighed rod being 
released by withdrawing a bo!t, falis directly 
beneath the centre of the instrument, mak- 
ing the required point ia the curve. 

The author presented with this paper a re- 
flecting instrument and field tables of chords 
and segments, to be used in setting out curves 
by this method.— American Repertory. 

—>-—— 

New Process for Stereotyping-—The follow 
ing notice of a discovery which has bees 
made at Brussels is given in the Fansl:— 
‘*Nothing could be more desirable than 4 
less expensive method of taking correct ster 
eotypes from printing forms, in order to pre- 
serve the composition of many importan! 
works, The following is the very simple 
process that is 
printing form is covered with blackened was, 
that is rather soft. The superfluous wax ' 
scraped off with a wooden scraper till | 
comes even with the face of the letter, then 4 
dozen waste sheets of paper are pulled at the 
printing press to remove the remaining sv- 
perflaous wax fromthe face of the letters. 
When the paper thus puiled ceases to be 
blackened, it is a proofthat they no longer 
touch the wax, and that that opecation is fin- 
ished. The form is then placed in the gv'- 
vanoplastic apparatus. The copper is depos 
ited, and a mould obtained in copper which 
will aflerwards serve to cast the type metal 
in. The stereotype plate being nailed on 4 
wooden cylinder, can fornish 20,000 copies 
a day by continued rotation, It must not be 
forgotten that the printing form must be cov- 
ered with plumbago, which adheres to (he 
wax, in order that the deposit of copper ay 
be spread over all the form. This is made 
public to prevent any patents being take 
out in Europe.” 
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Parntixe Hovses.—It has long been a su!ject 


of inquiry as to the best time to app'y paint to the 
clapboards of houses for durability. Repeated ¢* 
periments have been made within twenty-five ye" 
past, which have resulted in the convictions thst 
paint applied between November and March, will 
stand more than twice as long as that which 
spread in the warmest weather. The reason is ob- 
vious; for in cold weather the oil and the comp” 
nent parts of the paint, form a hard substance °° 
the surface of the clapboard, nearly as hard as g!** 
and not easily erased or even cut with 4 eherp 
knife and will aot soon wear off. whereas ps!"'* 
applied in the months of July and August, ¢ 
more especially if in a severe drought, the oil 
mediately penetrates into the wood jike water inte 
a sponge, which leaves the lead nearly dry whic! 
will soon crumble off,— Bangor Courier. 
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GENERAL INTELLIGENCE, 


Mr. Srrinoer’s LecTURES on AsTRONOMY.— 
We have been exceedingly gratifiedamused and in- 
by a course of lectures on Astronomy, de- 
, nour village by Rev. M. Spring- 
er, of Portland. The clear and methodical man- 
ner in which he places this interesting and sublime 
subject before his hearers,—his beautiful illustra- 
tions by means of illuminated diagrams, and the ea- 
ey steps by which he takes you along in his journey 
among the stars, introducing you to them as it were 
“at home,” render his course a rich intellectual treat, 
even to the most careless and thoughtless, 

We speak from experience asa student and asa 
a teacher, (for in time past we have acted in both- 
capacities)when we say, that a person will get a bet- 
ter knowledge of the tundamental principles of As- 
tronomy, by attending Mr. Springer’s short course of 
lectures, than could formerly be obtained by pouring 
over some of the dry uninteresting text books used 
in schools, for six months. 


—>— 

“THE TROUBLE IN THE WIGW AM.” 
The Gaeerers in Congress have stopped awhile 
to take breath. They begin to find that with all 
their contempt of the “cold and frozen north,” they 
must be careful how they start one of its avalanches. 
When once started, all their bullying and bluster- 
ing—all the cracking of rifles—flourishing of pistols 
onl gleaming of bowie knives, will not arrest its 
course, and have no more power in preventing its 
crushing their “ peculiar institutions,” and be no 
more in its way than an eggshell to an earthquake. 
Because our Northern members have kept quiet— 
too much so in fact, and for the sake of peace, sub- 
mitted to the capriciousness of these spoiled chil- 
dren, they begin to think, forsooth, we are bona fide 
slaves, and must “ tremble when a madman stares.” 
Jecause they have succeeded in suppressing the re- 
ception of petitions for a particular object, they have 
concluded that they have the power to do so in any 
other case, and the conclusion is a legitimate one 
on their part. Suppress the right of petition on one 
subject and you can on every other—no matter what. 
But be it known to them that this progress of tyran- 
roused aspirit at the North which will nev- 
eragain sleep. Men who have hitherto felt friend- 
ly to them and their institutions—Presses that have 
hitherto kept aloof from the exciting questions of 
Slavery or anti-slavery have been aroused hy the ar- 
rogant attempts to suppress the freedom of speech 
—the right of petition and the liberty of the Press. 
And they will find to their cost that our fathers in 
subscribing to the federal compact and forming the 
Union did not put a padlock upon the mouths, nor a 
shackle upon the heels of their children. ‘They have 
already found in the person of John Quincy Adams 
“a chip of the old block” by whom the indomitable 
spirit of his tather—who hurled defiance to the ty- 
rant of England and his minions, is inherited, and 
which prompts him to brave calmly and undismayed 
the writhings and hissings of the political scorpions 
that surround him. He has nobly defended himself 
and the right of his constituents, But what is the 
state of the case now? After spending ten or a 
dozen days in abortive attempts to put him down— 
they voted to lay the resolution of censure upon the 
table by a vote of 168to 98. And then rejected the 

petition by « vote of 168 to 44, : 

Aside from the great and vital question of rights 








structed 
livered recently | 


ny has a 


assiiled and trampled upon, let us look at this busi- 
ness inan economical point of view. The nation is 

' ¥ Re ie 
in debt beyond its present ability to pay. It has 


to borrow money from day to day to meet current 
‘expenses. The states (most of them) are indebt be- 
vond their immediate ability to pay. Economy and 
retrenchment are demanded on every hand, and yet 
our Congress, the agents whom the people have au- 
thorized by their solemn acts to conduct their busi- 
ness with fidelity and economy, are doing, what ? 
Spending their money in the attempt to make slaves 
of the north. The suppressing this single petition 
has cost the nation not less than THIRTY THOU- 
SAND DOLLARS. Yes, our Congressional Hall 
has been desecrated,—the nation disgraced,—our 
rights trampled upon,and the people's money to the 
amount of Thirty thousand dollars taken to foot the 
bills. In the name of Heaven, is there no virtue 
extint ? But it may be said we are touching upon 
political matters. We are. We know it. We in- 
tend it, With party politics, mind ye, we have 
nothing todo. We have our party preferences itis 
true, but God forbid that they should blind us to the 
sins of our friends or the faults of our opponents, 
and when we see all parties playing the fool and 
disgracing the nation and hurrying the people to ru- 
in and we not lift a cry of warning, feeble though 
it may be—may our name be blotted from existence, 
and’ our spirit find no mercy at the Eternal’s throne. 

P. S. We have just seen that the following per- 
sons, T. W. Gilmer, R. M. 'T. Hunter, R. B. Rhett, 
George H. Proffit, and W. Cost Johnson, members 
of the committee on Foreign Relations, of which 


Mr Adams is Chairman, bave requested to be dis- 


charged from serving with him. Let them go. It 
would be strange indeed if Mr. Adams, who has 
been Minister to mere Foreign Courts than any man 
in America, who bas been acquainted with foreign 
diplomacy and knows the policy of foreign nations 
and the bearings, they have, adverse, or otherwise, 
on our own prosperity, than any man in Congress, 
could got dispense with their help. We would'nt 
be afraid to trust him alone, bat if he needs help, 
there are more men with reasons, and souls, not 
Warped by prejudice and passion who can assist him. 








‘ ’ . ] , 
Washingtonianism in Winthrop. 
Glory enough for one Fortnight. 

The way that the Washingtonians of Winthrop 
are working up the power of Alcohol, is a caution 
to evil spirits. Things fora time seemed to be in 
‘rather a drowsy state, but the brethren kept moving 
“on step ty step, and they also kept a regular watch 
upon the enemy. First came Mr. C. Fairbanks, 
from Brunswick, who grew up among us, and learn- 
ed the art of drinking grog at our very firesi.les, 
He gave us a detail of the bitter fruits which he 
had for years and years reaped from the indul- 
gences aud habits which many, hereahout:, had ad- 
ministered to, and helped fasten upon him. Then 
came Mr. C.C, Burr, and the way he opened the 
battery of his: ingenious and powerful eloquence 
made the heart leap for joy. The ranks of Alcohol 
were thrown into disorder and quailed before him 
as did the Philistines before the strong arm of 
Sampson of old. 

Then came Mr. Rider, who drew from his expe- 
rence the sharp arrows of truth; and as he sent 
them forth thick and fast, by his apt comparisons,— 
orcible illustrations and thrilling appeals, the en- 
Ny was evidently filled with dismay and his strong- 


vot fricuds were scen deserting him an! eoming 
over to the Washingtonian flag. “Last, tho’ not 
least,” came Charles Owen, formerly of Brunswick, 
a man extensively known, and whe might with 
truth have been called the grand High Priest Or 
Bacchus, and one of the strongest allies that Alco. 
hol had in Maine. He came, and with his simple 
siraight forward story,as it flowed welling forth from 
the ample but sad experience of his past life, routed 
the whole force of the enemy in this town. His 
truths like the stone from from the sling of the He- 
brew Shepherd, smote the Goliah—Intemperance, 
in the forehead, and we trust his power in this 
place is prostrate forever. Ifthe hand of God is 
not in this thing, then was it never stretched forth 
to save perishing wor!d. 

The sign of the “Winthrop House” which for so 
many years has been the grand Arsenal of Alcohol 
in this town, came down, and is now undergoing 
the purifying process in orderto be hoisted again— 
not as a lure to the benighted and unhappy drunk- 
ard, but asasignofthe Wasminerontan’s Home. 
A House where drunken Orgies will no longer 
be celebrated, but a resting place where the weary 
traveller can find the repose he needs, and the kind 
care and a'tention of a Washingtonian Brother. 

We refer you to the notice of the proposed cele- 
bration of Washington’s birth day, on Tuesday 
next, and we would commend the modest and un- 
assuming Landlord, Mr. Morri'l, as deserving the 
countenance and patronage of every friend to 
Temperance. 


TEMPERANCE CELEBRATION. 

Celebration of the Winthrop Washington Society, 

Feb. 22, 1842, being the Anniversary of the 
birth day of Washington. 


Capt. James C. Howarp, Marshal. 
Capt. Ezra Wuitman, Jr. Assistant Marshal. 


Orper OF Exercises, 

1 o'clock P.M. There will be a raising of the 
Washingtonian Sign at Morril?’s Hotel, (formerly the 
Winthrop House,) after which a procession will be 
formed at the Washingtonian House and march to the 
Rev. Mr. Thurston’s Meeting House. 

Hymn—by Rev. Mr. Rayna. 
Prarer—by Rev. Mr. Tuurston. 
Hymn—by Rev. Mr. Baiey. 
ADDRESSES. 
Antuem—by the Choir. 
Procession will again form and march to the Wash- 
ingtonian House. 

“A Temperance Collation will then be served up, at 
which appropriate sentiments and addresses from the 
guests may be expected. 

All Ladies and Gentlemen, friends of Temperance, 
whether citizens or strangers, are cordially invited to 
unite with us in the celebration and partake of the 
Collation. 


Committee 
of 


} Arrangements. 


Davin STaNLey, 
Ezra Wurrman, Jr. 
Bens. H. Cusuman, 
Freveric Lacroix, 
eZ —— 
Bie Wotr.—The wolf which was recently killed 


in Readfield was a “bouncer.” We have received 
from Capt. Judkins the following dimensions of the 
“critter.” Length from tip of nose to the tip of his 
tail, six feet. Girth three feet, weight 67 lbs. We 
are ata loss for reasons to account for the unusual 
appearance of s6“many “beasts of prey” coming 
down upon us from the frontiers, such as pan- 
thers, wolves and loup cerviers, &c. There is 
one thing proved however, they undouhtedly find 
good living, and wax fat. 


Moses B. Sears, | 


a | 
From our Correspondent. 


Avevsta, Monnay, Feb. 14 
The House was occupied three days of last week 
in discussing a Resolve by the Judiciary Committee, 
in favor of John Dogget Esq., of Boston. This was 
a land claim, and grew out of certain speculating 
transactions between Mr. Emerson of Bangor, and 
others, and Mr. Doggct. The land was in the first 
instance purchased ofthe State at a price rising 
$64,000, nearly or quite three times its real value 
as testimony now seems. This constitutes the rea- 
son of the “petition of Mr. Emerson, praying to be 
relieved from his liabilities t» the State,” which has 
been before two previous Legislatures. The case, 
‘ast year was taken from the Legislature and com- 
mitted toa board of Commissioners, consisting of 
the Judges of the District Court. They decided 
that the State had received a full eqnivalent forthe 
land, and that the amount due on the notes inthe 
Land office onght to be abated, and they did abate 
vl but $14,000. This was a note of Mr. Emerson’s 
which the court decided ought to be given up to 
Vr. Dogget, which could rot be done without the 
retion of the Legislature. The Committee onthe 
Judiciary, to whieh the question was referred, after 
examination, reported a’ Resolve in favor of Mr. 
Dogget, which contemplated giving into his pos- 
session Mr. Emerson’s note. Mr. Dogget was a 
purchaser, not from the State, bot from Mr. Emer- 
son and others, so consequently his notes were not 
in the Land Office. 
Upon this Resolve there was a three days drawn 
hattle. The Committee defended the Resolve as 
their own bantling, and were assisted 1 helieve by 
about all the legal talent inthe House, The Law- 
yers, & minority in numbers, but strong, as they im- 
agined in the Law, were on one side, and the lav 
members on the other, which numbered two or three 
lawyers. who answered as sconts in the skirmiches, 
and leaders in the drawn battles, So as you may 
jodge it was science against strength. Richard the 
lion hearted, with his ponderons battle axe and 
hroad sword, acainst the agile Saladin, armed with 
his emall sword of Damascus temperand the keen- 
est edge. 
The opponents of the Resolve averred, that the 
land was in valne, as much above the Committer’s 
est mate, ns it was sold by Emerson above its real 
value, after he had purchased from the State. (Em- 
erson sold 3-4 of it, for something like 8 dollars per 
acre, including water. In the first purchase from 
the State the “water lots” were excepted.) That 
only one side was argued before the Commission. 
ers, the Attorney General not acting for the State ; 
and that the Committee had only the case as the 
Commissioners had it. In addition to this, some 
things were developed in the transactions, not very 
creditable to the business, sagacity and probity of 
former Land Agents. Some hard things in the de- 
bate were said of the Lawyers, though I do not 
know that any one applied to them the word that 
was pronounced upon the profession in Jerusalem 
some eighteen centuries ago. The Lawyers of 
course, were at home in crimination and recrimina- 
tion, and counted themeclves at Loggerheads with 













Loggetheade, which was «port ti!l the vote came. 
Thatwas death to the Rso!ve. I was told much 
eloquent speaking was expended on this Resolve, 
and that the good speakers distinguished themsel- 
ves in its support and in opposition to its passage. 

Here is a “Land case” in the Legislature. Could 
some Asmodeus uncover the rovf, and disclose to 
us the secrets, the cheats, and follies and crimes, 
the false exp‘anations, andthe manufactured plans, 
which obtained in the speculative era, what a spec- 
tacle of wrong, and outrage and deception would 
be unfolded tothe view. “Fancy lots” which tur- 
ned out real lots, at the worst, blue joint meadows, 
sold for timbered vales,and the thousand and one 
deceptions of the period what the deeds termed, 
well “described real estate ” was sold and bounded 
by imaginary crooked lines. 

The Bostonboys, at that period, got their heads 
filled with down east notions, which in addition to 
the city notions, before possessed, quite addled their 
brains, which at their fullest estate, were only a 
minus quantity. One man informed me a few sune 
mers ago, and he recounted itas a feat of skill and 
acumen, that he kept an exploring Company of 
Bostonians,who knew too much to be taken in by plans 
and the certificates of employed Explorers, on less 
than ten acres of timber land, for a space of four 
days. The weather was foggy in the extreme, the 
atmosphere surcharged with a veritable scotch mist 
and the explorers brains were turned all the time 
with scotch whiskey, which transformed them into 
a resemblance to scotch metaphysicians. They 
were just the noodies, and in just the State for the 
backwoodsman, to whom the whole forest was an 
open book, to play upon. Within that period they 
siw more pumpkin pine than their pumpkin heads 
could well contain in figures, and the same trees 
were examined and judged, till they had cyphered 
sawed lumber by millions of feet, and estimated its 
value in millions of dollars, ‘The explorer said he 
came to the same trees so often, that he was asham- 
ed to look at them lest the familiar bark, should 
bark out at him in recognition. But the city woods- 
man, though introduced to the same trees every 
hour could not recognize them at “second sight,” 
nor could they once estimate them in “in the sober 
second thought.” Every repeated examination was 
only a “ first impression,” and these like Willie’ 
“ first impressions ” abroad, were added and mullti- 
plied into themselves a thousand times, and at last 
were divided into shares at the per M. and per acre. 
When these “ first impressions abroad,” came home 
to the young men of fortune in their sober senses, 
they no doubt began to entertain a right idea of 
their own capacity as pine timber explorers. The 
bird was then all plucked, and experience could not 
save, but only torture with recollections, 

Hemlocks, and even red oak and ash were nick- 
named pine in those days and the “ names were 
things” ata bargain. Some pines were reported 
of such altitude that aged crows in their tops had 
never seen the ground. 

Should the State and individuals “refund” all the 
monies wrongfully taken for lands with and with- 
out timber,there wou'd be a great recession of 
property, an exchange of cartloads of “Company pa- 
per,” and a paying back of innumerable balances 
of trade. Revolutions never go back wards, and the 
speculation wheel though it stand comparatively 
atill can never “read back” i.s past operations. It 
will break down first. 

The Bill for the repeal of the Bounty on Bears 
and wolves was called up in Senate on Saturday by 
Mr. Parris. Mr. Stetson wanted it indefinitely post- 
poned, which was refused. Mr. Parris wanted it 
amended by striking out wolves, which amendment 
would let the bears go free and continue the boun- 
ty on wolves. His reason for this, was that bear 
meat was good eating, and bear skins worth “a 
plum in the market. His jacket and carcase would 
pay for hunting. Butthe wolf was good for noth- 
ing, his pelt was valueless as dog’s pelt, and as for 
his carcase it was fit only for crows. Mr. Pullen 
and Mr. Stetson thought bears as bad as wolves 
and that they were quite as deserving of bearing 
a prize upon their heads. After considerable fur- 
ther discussion, in which Messrs Farnsworth’ and 
Lane took part, the motion of Mr. Parris prevailed 
striking out “wolves,” and the bill repealing the 
bounty on bears passed to be engrossed. This looks 
like partiality, making fish of one and flesh of the 
other, though the wolf according to all accounts, is 
neither fish nor red-herring, and owing to his neg- 
ative merits and his positive defects, or rather his 
positive badness of character, he is still the marked 
felon, and the price is set upon his head. Those 
who meet him slay him, and are considered as doing 
“the State some service,” for which a reward is 
provided under the statute. So the bear goes free 
and the wolf bears the burden alone. 

I see, going the rounds of the papers, an account 
of Col. Goddard, of Old Town. It seems he was 
going into the logging swamp with his gun upon 
his shoulder, loaded with a partridge charge, when 
he saw seven wolves of the largest size, feeding up- 
on the carcase of a dead ox ;— 

“Gorging and growling o’er carcase and limb 

They were too busy to bark at him.” 

But not so with the courageous and adventure loving 
sportsman. He dropped a ball into the muzzle of 
his gun (by the way the charge in the gun was the 
only one he had with him) and selecting the big 
wolf of the lot, he stretched him out a corse upon 
the dead ox. The death of their leader did not 
scare away the other wolves, but they growled de- 
fiance at the bold hunter, who had thus set a deaths 
head in the midst of their banquet. But Col. God- 
dard had shot his game and would not retire with- 
out securing it. So clubbing his gun he advanced 
cautiously towards them, and the wolves abashed 
by such boldness, retired some thirty feet, all the 
time showing clean teeth, and growling hate for the 
interruption and revenge for the slaughter of the 
master of their feast, he succeeded in obtaining his 
game and carried it in triumph to the camp. 

Col. Goddard is a native of Portland, and fora 
a number of years resided in the upper part of York 
county. He is an active and successful man of bu- 
siness, and is distinguished for a chivalrous love of 
adventure. It is related of Captain Scott of Ken- 
tucky, that famous hunter, that the Racooons in that 
quarter, know his reputation as a marksman so well, 
that they do not wait to be fired at, but come down 
from the tree tops and surrender themselves as cap- 
tives. Should Col. Goddard move into the wolf and 
bear region, he would become quite as formidable 
to those more ferocious animals, and quite as much 






and forma “home League” in self 
self defence, I have no doubt they 
, to get rid of Col. Goddard and his 
musket, which is sure to blow des- 














r pack from its muzzle, or to kill by 
a blow from his clubbed breech, sumit to a com- 
— ouble county, and consider themselves 






“countervailing duty.” 
times do good when they mean evil. 
sin Editor acknowledges the receipt 
nal Documents, “in advance of the 
bOst rider having been chased over the 
¥ ® pack of wolves, which made him ride 
This is a new style of express, run by 
# Would be a good plan to put a drove on 
@ some of the mails in the north part of 
New Hampshire, which are carried by an ox team 
and for tt @ safety of the passengers tail down hill 
An applic ttor that would quicken their beef, might 
be the means of bringing “sudden news” to the 


home lote-alon g the route, 
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I saw Lobby this morning Mr. Burr of 
Brewer. — will recollect that gentleman was 
sent h short time since to his constituents, be- 






cause it W&s “reported” he was not constitutionally 
the “report” was credited and duly 
majority. His constituents have cor- 
and the gentleman now prezents 
ned and equipped as the law” on elec- 
tions direet, for Legislative duty. He comes with 
crede t will pass inspection before the com. 
mittee and duly enter him on the muster roll of the 
House. 

Mr. Burris the sole Representative of the Con- 
servative party, and is the only specimen of the 
“armed neutrality” in the Legislature. He stands 
like a target between both parties; though sympa- 
thy for the minority, and similarity of seutiment in- 
duces him “to rise and stand uncovered,” and to 
lie down with the Whigs. Various causes have 
reduced this party in size, and made its numbers 
file off into both the grand political divisions into 
which the masses are divided. The Conservatives 
were once numerous enough to fill a six team Om- 
nibus. But now a one horse cabor Pete Gumbo’s 
hand cart would accommodate the little remnant of 
tLe “ true Blues.” The political antipathies of the 
party were tepped out with “old Ti>,” and their 
sympathies are now enlisted on both sides. “Ty- 
ler too,” is all the go with those south of Mason’s 
and Dixon’s line, but with those to the north of 
that conventional boundary he is “no go.” The 
difference between the arctic and an-tarctic sec- 
tions is only a diversity of antipodal points, in the 
compass, The few that have not filed off towards 
the poles are included under the equator, and still 
“revolutionize” about the centre of gravity. 

Such a winter, which in truth is no winter, the 
memory of the oldest inhabitant retains not in its 
archives, devoted to the records of the past. It 
seems to be all the time a combination of autumn 
and spring, for we have many of the unpleasant pe- 
culiarities and varieties, incident to those seasons. 
It thaws every day, and water street runs all the 
time dirty water. The mystery is, where all the 
water comes from, for there is not snow enough for 
sucha bountiful supply, as every day accumulates 
and gets troubled in it. I walked through it this 
forenoon, and literally “tread water” its whole 
length, a feat which a ducks feet would fay better 
in. Ishall submit the question of draining, to the 
committée on interior waters, or pertiaps a change 
of name, by docking off water and giving it some 
dryer appellation, would bring passengers to land 
again. There must be side hill springs which find 
vent and seek passage to the river through this gut- 
ter. As forthe season, this “striking out” winter, 
and “inserting” autumn and spring, is quite out of 
season, as it throws one season, and the most busy 
in our river towns, out altogether. The trading 
classes about the lazy poll, judge it a most unsea- 
sonable arrangement, and go against the amend- 
ment in @ mass. 
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Tvespay, Fel"y 15. 

A trip tu the Kennebec Dam before breakfast, wij] 
make a man's cheeks glow like “ sweet sixteen,” 
and it puts a fellow to the blush to be caught in the 
trick of walking before breakfast. Boreas resents 
the intrusion, strikes a blow directly in the facesun- 
til one is compelled to tarn his back upon him. A 
pull against the West wind will pull the wool over 
a man’s eyes in no gentle mancer—a white fleece, 
like that sported by Jack Frost, but which the warm 
seasons take off, clip by clip, with their shears red, 
tempered by the fiery dog-star heated in the furge of 
the summer-solstice. 

We hada musical and veniriloquial entertain- 
ment last evening at the Augusta House by Mr. 
Friend. He gave me a free ticket, which made me 
think him my friend indeed, as well as my Friend 
in name, The entertainment was interesting and 
amusing, aud musical amateurs sing praises to his 
name for his good singing. 

The ventriloquial gift is a gift of voices, not a 
gift of tongues, a8 many term it. The articulation 
is down in the recesses of the lungs, and not in the 
region of the teeth. So to tell Friend to “hold his 
tongue’ and “stop his jaw,"’ wou'd only have the 
effect to hoist a fuller head, and set the wheels of 
his clock in rapid motion ; nor could the grist from 
his mill be abated by the attempt to make bim bite 
off and eat bis own words. [His gift of gab won't give 
in to jaw crackers, but runs free from, and never 
gets swamped among bone breakers. 

The Senate, to duy, has been busy about the bill 
for the election of County Officers by the people 
amendments were propose by Messrs Patterson of 
Lincoln, and Smith of Cumberland, which were ta- 
ken by yeas and nays and voted down by a large 
majority, (for particulars see the Age). These 
amendments were discussed by Messrs. Patterson 
Parris, Humphry, Smith, Smart and Lane. A- 
nother #mendment was proposed by Doctor Bridg- 
ham, of Hancock, proposing to change the triannual 
and substitute annual elections: A question of or- 
der grew out of this, and as time was required to 
understand it, Mr. Smith moved an adjournment 
which was carried. The motion to adjourn is em- 
phatieslly a loco-motion, for it quickly puts loco-mo- 
tion into all the members, nor is the loco-motive 
staid till it arrives at the dinner depot,when it is an- 
nounced by the ringing of the bell. 

; Wepsespay, Feb. 16. 
bins pear on Literature and Literary Insti- 
lutions have reported a bill imeorporating the Buck- 
field High School. This School is under the care 
of 1 Esq., a gentleman who has greatly 
interested himself in the canse of education, and 
done much to develope and advance tbe 
‘resources of Maine. He has concen- 


high purposes upon this school, and the 





















ever can be ; and should the wolves have to resort 


his valuable labors will be seen in 
: improvement of the rising 


in a thriving village, which forms the trading cen. 
tre of u wide agricultural community. ft has been 
well attended. and bids fair to receive a good sup- 
port from the people who reside in its immediate vi- 


cinity. Mry it impurt its heulthful influences thro’ 
alltume. 


I understand the Literary Committee will report 
in favor of making a grant of land to Waterville 
College. That Institution is, and ought to be the 
State College, and I hope the state will contribute 
liberally to its support. I believe no better disposi- 
tion can be made of a portion of our public lands, 
than by devoting them and their increase to for- 
ward the cause of Education. In this way the ris. 
ing generation may anticipate the good which their 
future setilement and occupancy, are intended t& 
yield to the State and people. 

The House refused the amendment of the Senate, 
to the Bounty on the heads of wolves and bears,and 
indefinitely postponed the bill, so those wild var- 
mints had better emigrate to the disputed territory, 
and draw around them the imaginary line of 83, 
and dispute the Possession of the disputed territory 
both with the Lion and the Eagle. If they can suc. 
ceed at the same time in getting a battle between 
the British beast and the Yankee bird, they may, 
like the bat in the fable, stand neutral, and claim 
possession under the victorious party. This would 
be according to Dutch arbitration. 

The County officer bill was called up by Mr. Par. 
ris, Dr. Bridgham withdrew his amendment of yes 
terday, and proposed another which makes County 
Attornies and Clerks. elective annually ; leaving 
County Commissiuners to be elected triennially. 


Doctor Bridgham’s amendment was discussed and 
voted down. 


Mr. Eastman, of Cumberland, then proposed a 
lengthy amendment, which in effect proposes to 
question the people, whether they wish this change 
giving thein the election of the county officers. This 
unendment was debated up to the hour of adjourn- 
ment. 

This project for electing County officers by the 
people has been before the Legislature for a series 
of years. It has gained strength every successive 
season, and the indications in its favor, are now 
such, .hat its passage may be predicated on moral 
certainty. 

Ths origin of the bill, like the origin of great men 
and great measures, is lostin obscurity. Some say 
it originated in Kennebec, some Waldo, and some 
Oxford. The birth-place of Homer was not more in 
doubt. Thereis one thing however certain, that 
like the Grecian poet, it finds added favor with eve- 
ry succeeding yearand age, and the mooted ques- 
tion about its origin, is one of the means that is us- 
ed to “keep it before the people.’’ Tomorrow will 


doubtless see it pass to be engrossed into a law. 
—— ae 

Steamboat President.—We learn from Captain 
Jepson of the schooner Mokina, from the Cape de 
Verd Islands, that the stern boat of the ill-fated 
steamer President, and also several water casks. 
bearing her name, had been picked up and carried 
into St. Nicholas, one of the said Islands. Capt. 
Jepson did not himself see these interesting relies, 
(as he sailed from another island, Bonavista.) but 
was assured of the fact by a respectable English 
gentleman, who had seen them. he latitude and 
longitude where they were picked up, we are un- 
able tu state. The boat, as well as the water casks, 
had the name “President” upon it. This is the 
first trace which has yet been discovered of the 
wreck of that noble steamer. : 

The Cape de Verds are situated about N. lat. 16. 
and W. lon, 23. If the casks and boat were picked 
up any where in that vicinity, they must have drift- 
ed a great distance from the place where the steam- 
er foundered ; which indeed was to be expected. Ih 
is generally supposed that she went down during 
the gale which occurred on the second or third day 
after her departure from this port. 

In connection with the above, we publish the fol- 
lowing, from the log-book of the Brig Pouliney, 
Capt. Moult, of Baltimore, which arrived here a 
few days since from Smyrna :— 

“July 21,11,A M,lat.4021 N., long. 39 16 
W., from New-York for Smyrna, pa-sed a large 
piece of wreck, sixty feet long, thirty to forty wide, 
and looked like the broadside of a steamboat. [1 
appeared to be part of the main channels, having 
four dead eyes, with turned mouldings and long fla: 
iron straps. Her hulk was black, with a broad 
white streak, and large painted black ports. There 
was a bite of a hauser over a piece of wood, appar- 
ently part of the guards.” 

We are told by two persons who have been often 
on beard the President, that this is a correct descrip- 
tion of her painting, &«.—Journal of Commerce. 


—a>-—— 
BANKRUPTCY. 


List of Applicants to be heard in the District Court 
of Maine, on the Ist and 3d Tuesday of March. 


Augusta.—James Bridge, Stephen Winslow, Al- 
fred Redingion, Wm. K. Weston. 
Bangor.—Warren Brown, Leeman Stockwell, 
David Watson, Wir. A. Wingate, Nathaniel Pierce. 
Samuel Hyde, Wm. G. Forbis, Samuel L. Valen- 
tine, Wm, Woodman. 
Bath.—Jeremiah Reed, Charles W. Holmes. 
John Matthews, Greenville W.Gay, Wm. Jordan, 
Eben Moses, Scott J. Talman, Theodore 8. Tre 
vett, Zebediah T. Hubbard, Henry Rooth, Ephraim 
Wildes. 
Brunswick.—Elijah P- Pike, Joseph 8. Stoddard 
Bowdoin.—Charles Dennett, Samuel Starbird. 
Calars.—Mathias Vickery. 
Cape Elizabeth.—Mack Walton, Jonathan Nich- 
ols. 
Danville.-—-Wm. D. Penley. 
East Readfield —Enos Upham, Ansel Upham. 
Freeport.—Judah Lunt. 
Falmouth.—Erastus Hayes, Thomas E Went- 
worth, Thomas J. Emery, Christopher Way, Ed- 
mund Lambard, Wm. Crocket. 
Lewiston.—Israel G. Johnson. 
North Yarmouth.—Nathan Plympton. 
Otisfield.— Giles Shurilett. 
Portland.—Aaron D. Lowell, Joseph P. Bradbury 
Danie! D. Chase, Joseph A. Dunn, George H. Ken- 
dall, Albert Alden, Eli Webb, Nathaniel F. Deering, 
Edward M. Wildrage, Charles Farley, John Lind- 
sey, Charles Goodwin, Joho T. Foster, Frederick 
W. Hannaford, James B. Cahoon, Robert Iisley, 
Alpheus Shaw, Thomas Shaw, Charles Baker, 
James C. Churchill, Caleb S. Carter, Richard R. 
Robinson, Joseph R. Brasier, Joha Edwards, James 
D. Kidder, Wm. Willis, Franklin C. Moody, Sam’! 
Waite, Moses Springer, Calvin Whiting, Nath'l. 
Blake, Jr., Tobias Wilson, Alx. H. Potney, Elipha- 
let Clark, Geo. W. Sherburne, Wm. Gorham, Jr., 
Sylvanus R. Lyman, Solomon Hankes, Mark L, 
Libby, Wm. P. Leavitt, Eas M. Plympton, Jemes 
M. Ingraham, Wm. N. Woodbury, Daniel F. Eme- 
ry, Wm. H. Dyer, Joshua M. Waterhouse, Ezra 
Carter, Jr., Thomas Hammond, Jr., David Stack- 

le, Charles F. March, John B. Collins, Charles 
5. Chase, Edward T. Russell, Wm. Graves, Robert 
lisley, Alonzo P. Wheelock, John G. Talford, Ol- 
iver $. Dorrance, Albert Wood, Wm. Dyer, Joseph 
R. Thompson, Charles W. Child, Thomas 8. Samp 
son, Aaron Woodman, Hugh O. Donnell, Wm. 
Gorham, Jr. Luther Levett, Charles Bradford, Wm. 
R. York, Charles M. Davis, James Chadbouro, Da- 
vid B. Capen. 

South Berwick —Barnybas H. Palmer. 

Westbrook.—Frederick Davis, ChariesS. Buckley, 
Robert Stevens, Heury J. lisley. 

Windham. Woodbury 8. Maines. 

Winthrop.—Seward G. Lee. 

—_ 

The Right of Petition.—In the House of Repre- 
sentatives, on Tuesday, Mr. Cushing moved a re- 
consideration of the vote passed on Monday, by 
which the Haverhill petition was rejected. This 
probably accounts for his vote against it. Ile wus 
denied by the rules of the House from debating the 
question in the position in which it was then placed, 
and could not move a reconsideration unless he 
v with the majority. His motion to reconsider 

enter: 4 va the journal, it will come up 
in order, and the debate on the general question 





PIE, Fa iota, ts tocused 


"grin be opened. We are glad to ses this move. 
wenton the partof Mr. Cushing, We have al- 
wavs supposed him to be a friend to the right of 
petition, im tte largest sense, and we h now to 
see our opinion demonstrated.— Boston Courier 


Nominations.—The Washington correspondent 
uf the New-York Express snys that the fallowing 
NOmivations were sent to the Senate on Tues- 
aay om 


Vashington Irving of New-York, Minister to 
Spain. 


Waddy Thompson of South-Carolina, Minister to 
Mexien,. bd 
William W. Blackford of Virginia, 


Affaires to Bogota, Charge des 


Bankrupts.—The Bankrupt Law provides that all 
debtors can voluntarily take the benefit of the act 
except defaulters. No one can be compelled to he- 
come bankrapt under the law, unless it is proved 
there ts an intention to defraud, and in such case it 
's confined to those who owe $2,000, and the pe- 
tition must be presented to one or more creditors 
to whom is owing the sum of five hundred dollars. ‘ 


More Trovete.—Mr Wise has addressed a let. 
'er to the Hon. A. P. Upshur, Secretary of the Navy, 
communicating that part of Mr. Botts's speech, in 
which Me. Upshur ts charged with having advocat- 
ed in a conversation with Mr. B. “openly, avowed. 
ly, and undisguisedly, the immediate dissulution of 
the Uaion, without qualification, conditiun or con- 
lingeney.”’ 

Mr. Upshur denies the charge and says,—“he has 
no recollection of having ever held a ‘conversation 
with Mr. Botts upon any subject whatever.”’ 

_Me. Botts publishes in the Intelligencer a very 
bitter card in reply to that of Mr. Upshur. He 
promises in a few days to prove that the Seeretary 
has uttered a falsehood, in saying that he never ad- 
socated a dissvlution of the Union.— York Herald, 


Casuality—On the 3d inst, a sen of Mr Robert, 
Towle of this town, 10 years of age, fell from a 
horse upon a flat rock im the road and fractured his 
skull—torcing the broken piece in upon the brain 
so as to leave a deep hollow over the pluce broken. 
The blood gushed out of his ear very freely at first 
to the amount of 5 or 6 ounces, and continued ovz- 
ing from the same place several days. When found 
by his father soon after he fell, he was apparently 
dead. He remained most of the time in f" state of 
somnolency, unable to answer any questions, wbout 
two days; since when he has been more sensible, 


but by no means free from dunger.— Gardiner Spee- 
tator. 


_ Fire in Winslow —We understand, that, some 
time the past week, a saw-mill and shingle-machine, 
belonging to Mr Jease Dorman, and also ‘a barn, 
were burnt in Winslow, near Southwick's tannery. 
Watervillonian. 


Fire.—On Monday last, obout 1-2 past 12, P. M. 
our village was alarmed by the ery o! fire, it proved 
to be the dwelling house of Mr. Ebenezer Morrill : 
it took by the carelessness of a carpenter who waa 
engaged in finishing a reom in the 2d story. Mr. 
Morrill’s loss is about $300 — Gardin r Spectator. 


Fire.—A house and barn in Fairfield (near Pish- 
on’s Ferry) owned and occupied by Bowdoin Con- 
ner, were destroyed by fire during the present 
week.— Watervillonian. 





—————— 





Warrieyv. 

In Augusta, Feb. Ist. by Rev. Mr Judd, Mr Ezra 
H. Norcross of Winthrop, to Miss Lucinda W. 
Tozier of Monmouth. 

In Bath, Me. Thomas McHenry of 8t. John N, 
B. to Miss Jerusha A Masters. 

In Tremont, Ill. Jan. 5, Mr. Cyrus Woodman of 
Wisconsin, to Miss Charlotte Flint, both of Maine. 


DKLD, 
In Turner, Jan. 27, Mr. Daniel French in the 
73d year of his age. 
In Livermore, Jan. 23, Mr. Elijah Fisher, a Rev- 
olutionary pensioner, aged about 90. He retired to 
bed in the evening in good health as usual, and was 
found a corpse in the morning. 
In Turner, Jan. 30, widow Cushman, in the 88d 
year of her age. 
In Turner Jan. 31, Mr, James Lara, a Revolu- 
tionary pensioner. Early in life he volunteered his 
service in support of Independunce. He suffered 
much by a wound from the enemy's sword, a mus- 
ket ball passing through his shoulder, and while in 
prison, but after his redemption his services contin. 
ued to help free the American sons from British sla- 
very. 
ln Hallowell, Capt. Richard Rice, aged about 60. 
Miss Mary Pratt, aged about 42. 
In Andover, [0th inst. Mr. Samuel P. Newman, 
aged 45. Mr. Newman was of the class of 1816 at 
Harvard College, and for several years a Professor 
in Bowdoin College. 
—_—_—_—_—_—_——e 
BRIGHTON MARKET,—Mondsy, Feb. 7, 
1842, [Reported for the Boston Daily Advertiser & 
Patriot). 

At market 800 Beef Cattle, 720 Sheep, and 6 swine. 

Paices—Deef Cattle,—A few choice cattle were ta- 
ken atabout $6. We quote first quality $5,560 o 5,75; 
second quality $4,75 a $5,265 ; third quality $3,75 « 
34,50. 
Sheep—Lots were sold at $1,75, 2,25, $3, 3,50 
and 4,50. 
Swine.—A lot to peddle at 4c At retail 84 to Be. 
ExrratumM.—Inour last week’s report Beef ecuttle 
should have been reported as high as they are this 
week. 











UNCURRENT MONEY. 
MAINE. 

Bangor Commercial, 

Mercantile do. 

Calais Bank, 

Washington County, at Calais, 

Stillwater Canal, et Orono, 

City Baok, Portland, 

Westbrook Bank, 

Georgia Lumber, 

Frankfort Bank, 

Globe Bank, Bangor, 

Lafayette, Bangor, 

St. Croix, 

\gricultural Bank Brewer, 

Cit. Bank, Augusta, new plate,— 

Oxford Bank, at Fryeburg, fraud. 

Bangor Bank, old. closed 

Bank of Old Town, Orono, no sale 

Damariscotta Bank, Charter Expired. 


psslllaalloms 


Licllitbtatbilll eae 





First rate Farm for sale. 


R sale, the farm on which the late William Rice 
lived, situated in Monmouth, It contains ninety 
acres of excellent land well divided into tillage, pastor- 
age, mowing and wood land—is well wavered, and has 
upon it a thrifty orchard of grafted fruit and suitable 
farin baillings in good repair. Terms reasonble. 
Enquire of Samuel King, of Monmouth, Benj King, 
of Winthrop, or Mc. Pinkham of Mercer, for further 
pa: ticulars. 





Notice. 

HE subscriber wonld inform his friends and the 
public, that he continues to manufacture wire cloth 
of every required width and size of mesh or check. He 
has on hand wire safes, for families, a very nest arti- 
cle, warranted proof againat flies, rate and mice. fle 
has also, on hand, sieves for cleansing wheat to sow, 
warrranted to take out all the fool seed and levve all 
thelarge kernels to sow. He will also repait carringos 
of every description at short notice, Brass or wooden 
clocks, cleaned as osual, and warranted. Shop over 
the Gristmill in this Village, C.C. HOSLEY. 
Winthrop, Feb. 10, 1842. 7 


Wanted. 
\ 





TANTED in exchange for West India and Dry 


Goods. 
15,000 lbs. Dried Apple, 
** Country Boar, 


10,000 
6,000 “ Butter, 
Ham, 


$,000 
50) = ** Lard, 
5,000 Bushels Outs, 
1,000 “« Corn, 
so00Cl om 
100 » Rye, ; 
For which the highest price will be pa 
at pri it castomers. ‘ . 
".. » fo of the above named articles will be ta- 
ken in pay forthe Maine Farmer. Store on the corner 
of Market Square. Augusta Jan. 1, 1842. 




















POETRY 


MECHANIC'S SONG. 
BY BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 
All jovial Mechanics! come join in my song, 
And let the brisk chorus go bounding along : 
Though some may be poor, and some rich there 
may be, 
Ye all are contented, and happy, and free. 








Ye Tailors! of ancient and noble renown, 

Who clothe all the people in country and town 5 
Remember that Adam, your father and head, 
Though the lord of the world, was a tailor by trade. 


Ye Masons! who work in stone, mortar and brick. 
And lay the foundation deep, solid and thick ; 
Though hard be your labor, yet lasting your fame; 
Both Egypt and China your wonders proclaim, 


Ye Smiths ! who forge tools for all trades here below, 

You have nothing to fear while you smite and you 
blow 

All things you may conquer, so happy your lot, 

If you're careful to strike while the tronis hot. 


Ye Shoemalkers! nobly from ages long past, 

Have defended your rights with your awl and your 
last ; 

And Cobblers, all merry, not only stop holes, 

But work night and day for the good of their soles. 


Ye Cabinet Makers | brave. hewers of wood, 

As you work for the ladies, your work must be good; 

And Joiners and Carpenters, far off and near, 

Stick close to your trades and you have nothing to 
fear. 


Ye Hatters! who often with hands not very fair, 
Fix a hat on a block for a blockhead to wear; 
Though Charity covers a sin now and then, 

You cover the head and the sins of all men. 


Ye Coach Makers! must not by tax be controlled, 
Bat ship off your coaches and fetch us home gold ; 
The roll of your coach made Copernicus reel, 

And funey the world turned round like a wheel. 


Ye Carders and Spinners and Weavers attend, 
And take the advice of “Poor Richard,” your friend; 
Stick close to your loom, your wheels and your card 
And you never need fear of the times being hard. 


Ye Printers! who give us our learning and news, 

And impartially print for Turks, Christians and 
Jews, 

Let your favorite toast ever sound in the streets— 

‘The Freedom of Press and a Volume ix Sheets.” 


Ye Coopers! who rattle with driver and adz, 
And lecture each day upon hoops and on heads: 
The famous old ballad, of “Love ia a Tub,” 
You may sing to the tune of your rub a dub dub. 


Ye Ship Builders, Riggers and Makers of Sails! 
Already the fame of your labor prevails, 

And still you shall see o’er the proud swe ling ‘ide, 
‘The ships of our nation iumphantly ride! 


Each Tradesman turn out with his too!s in his hand, 

To cherish the darts and keep Peace through the 
lund; 

Each ‘Prentice and Journeyman join in my song, 

And let the brisk chorus go bounding along! 


MIS 








= 
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FROM THE GERMAN OF CAROLINE PICHLER. 
Continued. 


In a few weeks her mother died of grief 
for the loss of her daughter, and Henrietta 
easily persuaded her father to go to one of 
his country residences, which he would nev- 
er have left, except in compliance with the 
wishes of his wife, who preferred to live in 
the city. Here she devoted herself most 
enthusiastically to the care and amusement 
of the only love.’ being who remained to her; 
and the President, who, during his marriage, 
and in his intercourse with the great world, 
had never enjoyed such devoted love and 
attention, lived again in her arms, and was 
not discontented that the Major still delayed 
his resolution, and left him his daughter, who 
had now become so dear to him. But Hen- 
rietta had still more trials to endure. Late 
in the autumn, the President, who was _pass- 
innately fond of hunting, was thrown from 
his horse, while engaged in his favorite 
amusement, and brought back to the castle 
in a dying state. He had lost the power of 
speech. Henrietta was in despair, when 
she saw the signs he made, and the agoniz- 
ing looks which he directed towards his writ- 
ing-desk, and that after a hundred attempts 
she could not divine what he wished to say to 
ner. He died, some hours after, in her 
arms, and left her in possession of very great 
wealth. 

Left alone and solitary in the wide world, 

for a while she was dead to every pleasure; 
at last time wrought its silent influence in 
her, and she again became capable of think- 
ing of something beside her sorrow and the 
quick succeeding losses of those ear to her. 
Her first thought was, to break off her pro- 
posed union with the Major, and give him 
back his entire freedom. It had appeared 
always to bethe most earnest wi8h of her 
father to restore the possessions of the fami- 
ly tothe elder branch of it. This should 
now be done, though not in the manner he 
had intended. She wrote to the Major.— 
She did not conceal from him that she knew 
how little inclination he had toward her. 
She painted to him how strong the mutual 
attachment must be to make the married life 
happy; and she besought him, therefore, to 
spare him and herself all father constraint, 
and give up a plan which could make neither 
of themhappy. Finally, she besought him to 
permit hert now that she was so entirely an 
orphan, and was all alone in the world, instead 
of this relation which was destroyed, to form 
with him another. She begged him to regard 
her as a sister; and the wealth of her father as 
# common inheritance, upon which he had as 
good aclaim as herself. At the close, she 
offered him half of ier possession with such 
lovely earnestness, such a hearty pleasure, 
that one must have been in an unreasonable 
state of mind. as the Major was, in fact, at 
reading the first part of the letter, to have 
seen nothing in these expressions but a pres- 
sing desire to break off the engagement with 
him at any loss. 

In this unfavourable state of mind, he imme- 
diately answered her letter. He gave her 
her entire freedom,relinquished all claim upon 
her hand, restored her father’s letters, which 
he had received on the subject of their engage- 
ment, and declined, with great bitterness, her 
cee to divide her fortune with him. 

jisunderstanding, as he did, her motives, he 
could nut but feel angry. He could bear wit- 


ness that he was not selfish; he thought his! 
conduct might have awakened inevery one, 
even in Heorietta, the confidence that he was 
incapable of marrying alady who could not 
willingly give bim her hand. And why all 
this circumstance? why make such a sacrifice? 
Was he then so insupportable, or thought so 
meanly of, that one would give up halt their 
fortune te be freed from him? 

The letter pained Henrietta, who had meant 
so kindly; but she was charmed at the noble 
pride which spoke in every line, and she felt 
with sorrow how excellent was the man whom 
she had refused, and from whom she was sep- 
arated as she thought, by an insurmountable 
obstacle. ‘‘Leah for Rachel”—this sounded 
in her ears when she, fur a moment, allowed 
a yleam of hope, a flattering possibility, and 
her resolution gained new strength. 

When the first excitement of the Major had 
passed away, he read Heurietta’s letter again 
He first observed, what in his displeasure he 
had not before remarked, the external beauty 
of the letter, the fair, clear hand-writing. 
Then he pondered the sentiments. ‘These ap- 
peared to him at least not common, and cer- 
tainly not mean. He placed himself in her 
position, and he found something tender and 
beautiful in her management of the affair, and 
something kind and hearty in her tone to him; 
and he began to think highly of the lady who 
so streruously refused to become his wife. 

Thus passed a whole year after the death 
of her father. The Major was, in the meaa- 
time, promoted tothe rankof Colonel, and 
Henrietta only heard from him accidentally. 

In some alteration which became necessary 
in the internal arrangement of the castle, the 
furniture in her father’s apartment, which she 
until now, out of reverence to his memory, 
left undisturbed, was removed, 

His writing-desk was bronght into her a- 
partment, and she appropriated if to herown 
use. 

The sight of this desk brought back with 
griefto her mind the last moments of her fa- 
ther, and her vain attempts to understand his 
signs. She had, at that time, carefully ex- 
amined every part of it, but had found nothing. 
But now in moving it fromone part of the 
castle to the other, a hidden compartment in 
the back part of it become visible. which she 
had never before seen. 

With a secret shudder she opened it, and 
found some old papers in an envelope in her 
father’s hand-writing. She read. How great 
was her astonishment, her terror, when she 
learned from these papers that her family 
were unlawfully possessed of their estates; 
that a later will of her great-grandfather had 
come to hand, which revoked the unrighteous 
disposition of his property which he had for- 
merly made, and reinstated his eldest son in 
his rights. Her father had found the will a- 
mong the secret papers of his grandfa‘her, 
who apparently had not acquainted his wife 
nor his younger son with the existence of it, 
or they would have urged him to destroy it. 
Brought up in wealth and luxury, and accus- 
tomed to the enjoyment of it, the President 
had not strength of mind enough, by an open 
acknowledgement, to give up every thing; 
but his conscience had always been uneasy, 
and he sought, by uuiting the families in mar- 
ria_e, to remove all the difficulties of his po- 
sition. 


her father, and a thousand thoughts and feel- 
ings rushed tumultuously into her mind. For 
a time she sat confounded, the important pa- 
per in her hand. But in a mind like hers, 
there was no doubt as to what was to be done 
She sprung up,—her resolution was taken. 
Without making known the matter to any 
one, even to her guardian, she made imine- 
diate preparations for a journey to the city 
where the Countess Dehnitz, the sister of 
Colonel Almstein, was passing the winter. 
She went immediately to her, desired her to 
call her husband, because she had an impor- 
tant family secret to reveal to her. The 
Count came, and Henrietta drew forth her 
papers, gave them to him, and desired him to 
write to his brother-in-law, and request him to 
make the necessary preparations for taking 
possession of the property, which she was 
ready to give up to him immediately. 

The Count and Countess looked at Hen- 
rietta with astonishment. They knew not 
which most to admire, the greatness of the 
sacrifice, or the quiétness and pleasure with 
which it was made. At last the Countess 
embraced her, and said, 

*‘And do you not remember, noble girl, 
that you will now be in poverty, while you 
are yielding every thing to my brother?— 
Write to him, ask what you will; I know my 
Adolphus,—he will joyfully share with you 
what it stil remains in your power to retain 
entirely in your own hands.” 

Henrietta’s heart rose; noble pride, joy, 
at being able to make the fortune of him she 
loved, and tenderness, created within her 
the most lively emotion. She sank into the 
arms of the Countess, and said, with tears, 
‘I shall be entirely happy, if your brother 
receives and holds what belongs to him in 
the eyes of God and every righteous judge. 
The property which I inherit from my aunt, 
is sufficient for all my wants; I need nothing 
tore.” Again the Countess and her hus- 
band besought her to consider the matter 
calmly. She continued firm in her refusal, 
and begged them not to delay to acquaint 
their brother with the affiir. 


The Count wrote immediately. The Coun- 
tess would not allow Henrietta to leave her. 
She Jooked upon her as a guardian angel, a 
superior being, who had come to bring bless- 
ings on her family. Henrietta began to find 
her reward in the love of her relations; still 
more the resemblance of Almstein to his sis- 
ter, attracted her to her. Sophia, the Coun- 
tess, had her brother’s complexion and fea- 
tures, and her voice recalled to her his tones. 
Henrietta felt herself, as it were, drawn to 
her by a charm; she willingly remained with 
her, and several days glided away pleasantly. 
The Colonel, meantime, received the let- 
ter of his brother-in-law. Henrietta’s gen- 
erosity filled him with astonishment. Not 
merely that she gave up property that she 
had not the perfeei right to keep possession 
of; —this did not suprise him; he felt that he 
should have done the same, that he could 
not have done otherwise;—but the manner 
in which it was done, her entirely disinter- 
ested, noble conduct, the entire forgetfulness 
of self, that beautiful confidence in her friends, 
moved and charmed him. He recalled his 
broken engagements, and it seemed to him 
that his life would have passed more pleas- 
antly pA side of Henrietta than of Caro- 
line. He referred againto her first letter, 
in which she desired that their engage- 
ment should be broken off. He found his 





Henrietta now understood thie last signs of 


» 


t from 
to be- 
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impressions in rending it very 
those of a year before. He 
come more acquainted with 
heart was free; and the idea’ 
mind that this union might p 
be brought about, and the no 
minded girl might remain in pa 
fortune, 

He wrote to her. 
by the most tender regard a 
friendly interest in her. He would not hear 
of an unconditional surrender of the proper- 
ty. He begged her to divide it with him, or 
to receive the whole, in compliance with the 
former wishes of her father, with his hand. 

Henrietta trembled; her feelings for Adol- 
phus were awakened again im all their 
strength. She stood, she doubted; a delight- 
ful future glanced before her soul; but her 
eye fell upon her mirror: ‘*Leah for Rachel” 
sounded in her ears. She compared her 
form with his own godlike figure; she thought 
of the world’s opinion; she considered it 
could not be inclination, but only generosity 
had moved him to make her this proposal; 
and she gained the victory over her deeply 
roused affections, and refused him with firm- 
ness. Not to appear unkind, and unmind- 
ful of his generosity, she reserved for herself 
the little country seat of Rohrbaeh for her 
own. This had an inexpressible value to 
her, from being a romantic spot, and situated 
very near to Festenberg, where Almstein’s 
sister,—to whom she had become so much 
attached,—passed most of the year. where 
she often would be able to hear from him, 
and where she felt herself nearer to him 

Notwithstanding the gentleness and ten- 
derness with which Henrietta clothed her 
refusal, Almstein, who truly had a regard for 
her, felt himself aggrieved by it. He 
thonght he discovered in it a fixed disincli- 
nation, a dislike to him, which he imagined 
he had formerly perceived in her, when he 
saw herin her father’s house. He could 
not, when he reflected on his own character 
and the nature of his conduct towards her, at 
that time account for this in any other way 
than from some prejudice against him, or 
some natural antipathy towards him, LEijther 
of these ideas could not but be unpleasant to 
him; and the dispositions which he henceforth 
maintained towards this singular girl, were 
not of the most friendly kind. He consid- 
ered it, however, a sacred} duty to make such 
provision for her future life, that she should 
never have reason to repent the step she had 
taken for him. 

He, therefore, sent a letter to his sister, 
containing a paper, drawn up in legal form, 
by which he surrendered to her Robrbach, 
and all its appurtenance, and at the same 
time a blank order upon his banker, with the 
earnest prayer that Henrietta would make 
the most unreserved use of it. Respecting 
the division of the remainder of the property, 
he would defer doing any thing until his re- 
turn, which he should hasten as much as 
possible, when they could converse upon the 
subject. 

Henrietta felt the coldness of which Alm- 
stein’s letter was expressive, and explained 
it according to her own views. She received 
with gratitude the deed conveying Rohrbach 
to her; she tore in pieces, before Sophia’s 
eyes, the Cart-blanche, excepting Almstein’s 
signature at the bottom, which she placed in 
her bosom,—a memorial, as she said, of his 
generosity. Sophia looked at her earnestly 
and penetratingly. Thoughts arose within 
her, which had before flitted through her 
brain. They now took a more clear and dis- 
tinct form; but she was silent, that no hasty 
speech should shock the deeply hidden feel- 
ings of Henrietta. 

When Henrietta was alone, she decided 
that it was well she had not accepted the pro- 
posal of Almstein,—which she continued to 
feel would have only been a dreadtul sacri- 
fice. ‘‘He does not love me! How could 
he? He does not know me,” said she, bit- 
terly. ‘*There is nothing about me to charm 
any man; and if I have attractions, they are 
only for those wh» take the trouble to know 
me intimately, and that Almstein will never 
do.” 

She remained a short time longer with 
Sophia, and then returned to her sol tary 
castle, in order to surrender it, with the rest 
of her property, to her cousin’s man of bus- 
iness. ‘To her great astunishment, she learn- 
ed from him that he had received orders to 
take possession of nothing, except on the 
condition that she had no desire for it. <A 
delight{ul feeling of gratitude and emotion 
moved her heart; she declared, however, 
that she had no-request to make respecting 
any thing,—directed her guardian, who was 
not altegether pleased at her hasty generos- 
ity, as he called it, to draw up «a paper to 
that effect. She then gave up every thing; 
and after a few days, accompanied by her 
companion,—the worthy widow ofa deceas- 
ed officer,—she retired to Rohrbach. 

It was an agreeable surprise to her, on 
leaving her carriage, to find Count Deknisz 
and his wife there to receive her, and wel- 
come her as neighbors, in the most friendly 
manner, to her new estate. The whole house 
had been fitted up, as far as the short time 
would permit, by Almstein’s order, with ev- 
ery convenience and elegance. A well as- 
sorted library, an apartment filled with well 
selected engravings, excellent musical in- 
struments, a greenhouse furnished with rare 
and beautiful plants,—in short every thing 
that a cultivated mind could desire ia soli- 
tude, was provided with the greatest taste and 
delicacy. . 
The Countess conducted Henrietta over 
the house. She followed her with a beating 
heart and visible emotion. ‘Tell your broth- 
er,” said she, at last, ‘‘how pleased yon have 
seen me,—how much his present and his kind 
attentions have delighted me; and beseech 
him to receive my unutterable thanks as the 
reward of his goodness.” Pa 


The third day the Count and Cogntess 
returned to the city, intending to » back 
soon to Festenberg, and pass some. in 
the enjoyment of Henrietta’s society, The 
days passed agreeably to her while she was 
learning to become accustomed to her house, 
her furniture, her grounds; and her thoughts 
could not but revert to the kind | 

them. Reflecting upon him was the d 
est employment of her solitude. 
head, her active mind, found soon 
portant occupation in plans and 

for the improvement in the situation 
who were dependent upon her. 

ed the remainder of winter; and 4 
spring came her dear neighbors to — 
berg. Now she had 

so gvod, so pleasant. She was 

day at Festenberg, or the Count and 


e now 
of her 


His letter . is marked 
the most 





y| fine Sunday 


ess were with her; and Almstein’s letters 
from the army made important epochs in the 
quiet family circle of which all the members 
took so deep an interest in him. 

His last Jetter contained his feelings on 
the eve of a great battle, which was to take 
piace the next day. He was very earnest, 
and withal sad; it seemed as if dark imagi- 
nations filled his mind. With anxious ex- 
ceeree was his next letter looked for at 

estenberg, still more at Rohrbach. It did 
notcome. The public papers announced a 
battle won; among those who had greatly 
distinguished themselves, and who were se- 
verely wounded, they found his name. For 
two long days were they kept without farther 
intelligence; deep grief and anxiety filled 
the heart of Sophia; Henrietta’s sou! was 
oppressed by a nameless anguish. On the 
third day came a letter from Almstein’s valet: 
The Colonel had turned the fate of the bat- 
tle, which was almost lost, by his intrepidity, 
and the good order of his regiment. Plac- 
ing himself at the head of his cuirassiers, he 
had thrown himself upon the advancing ene- 
my, broken through the thick mass, and 
spread confusion and consternation among 
them. The courage of his own party was 
animated by his example; the flying stood 
still,—the scattered collected themselves to- 
gether. In the confusion, he received a 
blow from a sabre on his head; yet thought- 
less of his own danger, he again advanced, 
when a second stroke threw him backwards 
from his horse, and the whole front of his 
squadron, ignorant of what had befallen him, 
sprang over him. He was drawn out from 
among the dead, after the battle, apparently 
lifeless. At the period of writing this letter, 
—which was eight days after the battle, —he 
was still living, but very small hopes were en- 
tertained of his recovery. 

Bitter tears were shed at Festenberg, and 
at Rohrbach, at his misfortune, and at the 
threatening of his loss. Now Henrietta felt, 
for the first time, how unspeakably dear A- 
dolphus wasto her. The depth of her sor- 
row affected her health; she became scrious- 
ly ill, and Sophia’s heart was divided between 
her anxiety for her beloved brother and her 
dear friend. But she was too mucha _ wo- 
man notto be convinced by what she saw, 
that her former suspicions were well-founded 
and that Henrietta loved her brother. Her 
decided disinclination to a union with him was 
altogether unaccountable; and she observed 
so strict a silence respecting ler feelings, 
and made such great efforts to hide the cause 
ofher illness from Sophia, that delicacy re- 
strained the latter from attempting to with- 
draw this veil of mystery which Henrietta so 
carefully drew around her heart. 

Two weeks passed away in unspeakable 
anguish and sorrow. <A second letter at last 
arrived, in which the valet informed the Coun- 
tess that hopes were entertained of Almstein’s 
life being spared; but the result was still un- 
certain, so deep and dangerous were his 
wounds. His master hardly seemed to de- 
sire life under such circumstances; he was 
very much depressed in spirits. 

This letter produced mingled feelings in 
his friends. It increased the love of Henri- 
etta toward him. Inthe quiet days she had 
been lately passing, his form had often pass- 
ed before ker mind in all its splendor of beau- 
ty,—glorious, charming. Now it was ever 
present to her; but she saw him pale, sick 
and sad; and eventhus was her heart more 
drawn toward him. Now she repented that 
she had not accepted his proposal; now it 
would have been possible to have reached 
what would have been the most desirable 
end of her life, to have devoted herself alto- 
gether to him,—to have gladdened his weary 
lot, and have taken many a burden from his 
tired spirit. His beauty was now no longer 
an obstacle; the conquering charm of that 
was destroyed; she was now equal to him in 
point of personal appearance, and his happi- 
ness might be her work, 

She carefully concealed these feelings un- 
der an appearance of friendly interest in him; 
but Sophia had looked through her heart, and 
without giving the least external indication 
of it, she silently formed a plan, founded up- 
on Henrietta’s love and her brother’s dispo- 
sition,—with which she was intimately ac- 
quainted,—which she hoped would make the 
happiness of the whole family. 

At the end of two months came a letter 
from Almstein himself. He was able to 
leave his bed, and cculd employ himself at 
times in reading and writing. His wounds 
were healed, but the consequences of them, 
he wrote, would embitter his whole life.— 
The future was dark and sad before him; and 
if he did not fear to put an insupportable bur- 
den upon his sister and her whole family, it 
would be the only imaginable alleviation to 
his sufferings to come to her, the approach- 
ing autumn, and in the arms of such dear 
relatives pass the remainder of his days. 

The letter bore such evident marks of sad- 
ness of heart, that Sophia and her husband 
were greatly afflicted, and Henrietta with 
difficulty concealed her tears. ‘The Count- 
ess immediately wrote to him; she begged 
him, in the most affectionate manner, to has- 
ten to them as soon as possible; assured him 
it should be the most sacred effort of herself 
and her husband to make his life pass pleas- 
antly ; and that she had still smiling, pleas- 
ing hopes for his future happiness. 

He was coming ; Henrietta wou!d see him 
again,—would live near him. Varied feel- 
ings rushed through her excited spirit at this 
prospect: desire and joy, fear and anxiety. 
Autumn approached, and after several other 
letters came one at last from Almstein, an- 
nouncing that he expected to reach them the 
next day. His spirits seemed to have risen 
from the sorrow and depression into which 
his bodily sufferings had plunged him; he was 
less sad, and his hea!th seemed to be improv- 
ing. 

Almstein knew that Henrietta lived in the 
neighborhood of his sister,—that she was al- 
most ever with his friends, though Sophia in 
her letters had purposely avoided saying 
much about her. It wasa slight drawback 
uponthe pleasure which he promised him- 
self there, that he in future should be forced 
to see so much of a person of whose decided 
aversion to him he had had such undeniable 
proofs. Meantime he hoped that a constant 
intercourse, free from any restraint, might 
perhaps be the means of wearing off this un- 
pleasant feeling in one to whom he had been 
formerly betrothed. 


With these feelings he his journey. 


¢ | The distance was considerable; his weakness 


vented bi from travelling far in a day, 
tnd it was the eighth day of his Papa 
morning, he reached the 
ighborhood of hie future residence. As 
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he saw at a distance the roofs of Festenberg, 
a feeling of pleasure entered his soul. The 
storm and the wild life of a soldier had not 
chilled his heart; he had still a soul for the 
joys of domestic life; andif he seemed un- 
bappily to be prevented from tasting its joys, 
in his own person, and in all their fullness, 
yet he could not but share in the content- 
ment of his sister and his brother-in-law, in 
whom he felt the deepest interest. Now he 
discerned at a little distance the towers of 
Rohrbach; soon he saw the neat, white little 
chateau, shaded by trees; there dwelt the 
singular girl who would once have given half 
her fortune to be freed from her engagement 
to him. He sunk into some reflections as to 
how she would receive him, how she would 
conduct toward him; and he sketched with 
pleasure some little plans of how he would 
try to repay her generous sacrifice, and make 
her share in the wealth which she had so 
nobly given up to him, 

Meantime he had reached the avenue of 
firs which led to Festenberg. His carriage 
had been seen from the castie; Sophia, her 
husband, the children, all hastened to mect 
him,—all welcomed him with delight. He 
descended with a swelling heart frum the 
carriage, suuk into the extended arms of his 
loved friends, and pressed them all with mois- 
tened eyes to hisheart. The feeling of home, 
the happiness of being loved, entered his gen- 
erous soul, and created there the purest joy. 
His sister found him greatly changed, but 
not so much as he had described himself in 
his letters. Two'large scars on his forehead 
and his cheek disfigured the beauty of his 
face; his blooming complexion was faded, but 
there were still his large, animated eyes,— 
the noble furm of his features; he had still 
his proud height, his noble bearing, except 
that a wound in his foot made walking pain- 
fulto him. Sophia’s plan was formed ia a 
moment. No one inthe castle should men- 
tion a word of the arrival of the Colonel to 
the lady of Rohrbach, if they saw her at 
church. She expected Henrietta as usual 
to dine on Sunday, with some other friends in 
the neighborhood. She made the necessary 
agreement with her husband, and gave the 
Colonel his instructions. She wished him 
to read the soul of Henrietta; she wished 
him to learn there that he at least was not 
hated. Heunrictta’s carriage drove up the 
avenue,—she entered,—Soephia and a part 
of the company went to meet her, and sur- 
rounded her in such a manner that she did 
not perceive Almstein, of whose arrival she 
had had no notice. Suddenly he drew near 
her from the side, and addressed her. ‘‘Ad- 
olphus!” cried she, astonished and trembling, 
while she pressed her handtoher heart. She 
had heard his voice again. She turned 
quickly about; he stood before her. Trembl- 
ing, speechless, she reached out her hand to 
him; she could not utter a word, but in her 
trembling eyes and the tears that filled them, 
shone the present pleasure, the suprise of in- 
ward love. She held his hand fast and long. 

“We have met again,” sighed she, from 
the fullness of her heart, while she looked at 
him with unconcealed tenderness. Almstein 
was suprised. He had so little expected 
such a reception, he could not himself find 
words at first to address her. At last he 
asked her ‘whether she would have known 
him if he had not first spoken, if she had not 
met him at his sister’s, 

“Oh. in a mament,” cried Henrietta, 
‘‘among a thousand, any where.” 

**T am greatly changed,” coutinued he. 

“You have suffered so much,” replied 
Henrietta, with a sad tone, ‘‘we despaired of 
you for three weeks.—Oh, those were sor- 
rowful times.” 

She made an effort to restrain herself; she 
felt that her tears must fall. Sophia now ap- 
proached; she had seen enough, and wished 
to end this too exciting conversation. The 
company were seated, the conversation be- 
came general, and Henrietta regained her 
usual manner. 

Caneluded nert week. 
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Monmouth Academy. 


—_ Spring term will commence on the first Mon- 
day in March, under the care of Mr. N. T. Trve. 
The usual cour<e of lectures will be continued during 
the term. The fueilities for instraction in the Natural 
sciences have been moach inceased during the present 
winter. ‘*Asseveral important changes and improve- 
ments will be made in the course of instraction, Sta- 
dents should for their own advantage be present at the 
opening of the term. Geod board ean be obtained from 

$1,25 to $1,50 per week. 
Tuition.—In the general Eng'ish deparments, $3,00 
High English and Classical do 8,75 


Green’s Celebrated Straw and 





tter. 
PERATING on a mechanical! principle not before 


Eiay Cu 


O applied to any implement for this purpose. 
most of the advantages are— 

ist. The strength of a half grown boy is sufficient 
te cut with ease two bashels a minate, which is as fast 
as Las been claimed by any other machine, 

2d. The knives, owing to the peculiar manner in 
which they cut, do not require sharpening so often as 
those of any othe: Straw Cutter. 

3d. ‘The machine is simple in its constraction, made 
and put togethar strongly. It is therefure not so liable 
to get vat of order as the complicated machines in gen- 
eral use. 

This Machine is in extensive use and highly appro- 
ved of. It is warranted to givethe best satisfaction to 
those who use it 

Also, Boynton’s Straw Catter. This machine when 
in operation by Horse ur Steam power, will cat from 
three to six bushels per minute. Price $50,00. 

For sale by N. P. H. WILLIS, No. 45, North Mar- 
ket Street, Boston. 

Boston Jan. 25, 1841, 2mis4 


BRuackfield High school and 
Lyceum. 
Rev. CYRIL PEARL, Principal. 

T HE Spring term of this institution is to commence 

on Monday, February 28, and continue eleven 
weeks, The Directors believe that the success of the 
school the last year furnishes the best assurance that its 
facilities are worthy of a liberal patronage. ‘The same 
general course of instruction is to be pursued, under the 


charge of the same priocipal, aided competent as- 
paren in the male and feinale depithdisscee eae. 


ing attention will be given .o the female ment, 
and to the instruction of those who Pana as goge 
prepersiery entering college. ‘Tuition as 


$3 to $4 per. term, payable in advance. For 
less than a term, from 30 to 40 cents per week. Con- 
tingent ex for the term, 25 cents. Board from 


$1: | of callghong ’ Lake 
board in ofthe Principal nee 
te Per of the Directors. 


‘The 








OTICE is hereby given, that the sob... 
LN been daly appointed Administrator of oF ane 
Harvey Pettengill late of Winthro in the — ,- 
Kennebec, deceased intestate, and has endertake 
trast by giving bonds asthe law directs - » th 
therefore, having demands against the Fsta: 
ceased are desired to exhibit the same for 
and all indebted to said Fetate are 
immediate peyment to ZELOTE 


Moamouth, Feb. 7, 1842. 
Ben subscriber will sell the farm on whi- 
now lives, siteate in Winthrop, one half .. 
the Village. Said farm contains ninety acres 
lent land, and is well fenced with good 
a two story dwelling house, a good bar | 
40 feet: cats from 25 to 30 As of English 1 ” by 
has a large portion of as good tillage land as = rr. 
found in the vicinity. Also :—a large supply of be 
charding, producing excellent fruit, good pester or 
wood laod, and the whole well watered. * ed 
Said farm will be sold low : one 
may be secared on the farm and the pay ; 
for a term of years if desired, the Aw. mid ost 
‘ JERATHMEEL Crayp ’ 
Winthrop, Feb., 9, 1842. 


ENNEBEC, ss. 4t a Court of Probate hoi 
| at Augusta within and for the County 
nebec, on the last Monday of January, 4. 
OREN SHAW, guardian of GEORGE 
WARD of Winthrop, in said County, », 
presented his account of 
allowance : 

Ordered, That the said goardian give notice to 
persons interested, by causing a copy of this order; 
be published three weeks successively in the Maine 
Farmer, printed at winthrop, that they may appear . 
a Probate Court to be holden at Augusta in said a 
ty, on the second Monday of March next at ten Of the 
clock in the forenoon, and show cause ifany they hay, 
why the same should not be allowed. r 

A true copy, W. EMMONS, Jude, 

Attest: F. DAVIS, Jr. Register. _ 

Sheriff's Sale. 
yY ENNEBEC ss.—January 24, 1842.—Taken o 
Execution and will be sold at public auction, to thy 
highest biddr on Satarday the fifth day of Mar 
next at ten of the clock in the forenoon at the pub 
House in Winthrop kept by Sherbarn Morrill, and es. 
led the Winthrop House, all the right title and in. 
est which Nathaniel P. Ames now has, or had at ») 
time of the service of the Original writ, to a deed of cop 
veyance of the dwelling House and land whereon 
Ames now lives, situated in Greene in the County o 
Kennebec, by virtue of any bond or contract which sax 
Ames held for a conveyance of the same to him y, 
the terms and conditions in said bond or contract ine. 
tioned. ‘Terms made known at the time and place of 
sale. E. W. KELLY, Deputy Sherif 
For Sale. 
- first rate SLEIGHS, two prime WAGONS 
will be sold very low for cash or approved 
Call and see if there is any mistake about it 
HORACE GOULD 


Winthrop, Jan. 20, 1841. 
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Lewis’ Arabian Hair Oil. 

NFORMATION respecting the virtues cf this hig). 

ly esteemed Oil, was obtained of an Arabian, wy 
after successful experiments, the subscriber is induced 
to bring it before the public, fally assured of its intrins 
worth and its ability to sustain itself among the ne. 
merous competitors fur public favor. It fixes the Ha 
when inclined to shed ; restores the colour when fided 
moistens it when dry, and restores it to a healthy sta! 
In cases of recent Baldness where the roots of the hoit 
are not entirely dead, it will invigorate [them and pr 
dace a uew growth, aud is a preventive to Baldness. |; 
is a labor saving article, as the hair will keep in is 
place longer and look better than it otherwise would 
Wigs and Top Pieces, Ladies’ Puffs and Carls, aud ev- 
ery kind of artificial Hair, Locks of hair kept as me- | 
mentos of friends are mach improv -d by it, and w 
keep to a great length of time by occasionally applying 
if, It is a pare and natural article without any mixtur 

Prepared and sold by the Sole Proprietor, SAMUEL 
ADAMS, Hallowell. 

Sold also by J. E. Ladd, Augusta ; C. P. Branch 
Gardiner , Washburn & Co. Belfast , Littie, W ood 
& Co. Winthrop.. 6m52 

’ 


Goods ! Goods! ! 

if WATERS, has a large assortment of W.| 
i e Goods, Groceries and lrovisions, a'so Domestic 
Pry Goods, &c. Ke , which he will sell at very low 
prices, lower than he has been selling for the year pas: 
Please give him a call. He has on hand in part 

50 tihds. Salt, 

10 * Molasses, 

9 Boxes brown Havanna Sugar, 

10 Whole and half chests Tea, 

1) Bags Coffee, 

12 Bags fine Salt, 

1,200 Yds. Sheeting, 

1,500 ** Calico, and other goods in proportion 
which he offers at wholesale er retail at the cornet 
store on Market square. H. WATERS 

Augusta Jan. 1, 1842. 
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The Waterville Iron Manufac- 
turing Co’s Cast Iron Pioughs. 

AVING improved oar faciltics for making ovr 

CAST IRON PLOUGIIS we are enabled to ofe 
them manafactured in a superior style, and from he 
best materiale at reduced prices. ‘lhese Ploughs have 
bern long and extensively used in Maine, Vermont an 
new Hampshire, and are aniversally acknowledged \ 
be the strongest and most durable Plovghs in us.— 
Every part of the wood works being the best of wes! 
ern White Oak. 

We have no inducement to use any but the best of 
timber, as our contract with the person who sopp''** 
is, to pay for none but the best, leaving us to be \* 
judges as to quality. We are thas particular ‘in ca! ing 
atteation to the timber of oar ploughs, from the !ic! 
that there are many kinds of Ploughs for sale mace ‘' 
red oak. Weare aware that there is an objection 
sometimes made aguinst buying Cast Iron Plovg, 
from the fact that the points or shares are soon ‘0° 
out, and there is mach difficulty in obtaining new wow 
as many ofthe Ploughs offered for sale are manufactured 
oat of the State, and the farmer is obliged to lay by 8 | 
Plough for the want of a share, or some other part ° 
the iron work. ‘This objection we have obviated, be', 
by keeping a genera! assortment of Shares and o her 
irons with each Agent where the Ploughs are kept {0 
sale. Second, by hardening and tempering the Shores 
and other irons in such a wanner as will render the” 
twice or thrice as durable as any othor kind. ‘I hes 
Ploughs are warranted to be of sefficient sirength 
perform the work for which they were intended, avd 
any fuilare by faia usage will be promptly made good 
Thousands of testimonials from practical farmers, 
and agricultural committees, where these Ploughs have 
obtained premiums could be here inserted relative | 
superiority of form, material and workmanship, bv 
these Ploughs are two well known to render them nec: 
essary. 

Any one unacgnainted with them are referred ' 

those who have used them. ‘These Ploughs are for »** 
by the following Agents, and at the Factory at Wale 
ville, Me. I. Crocker, Paris Hill ; R. Hutchinson, 5 
Hartford, ;\. Cooledge, Livérmore ;, Long & Loring, 
Buckfield ; John Nash, Lewiston ; Isaac ‘T)'e' 
Weld ; Wm. Vickey, Strong; 8. Gould Jr .N«" 
Portland ; C. Vhowpson’ NV. Hartford ; 0. Bo'ste: 
Rumford point ; Smuh & Steward, Anson ; U. 
Jowett, Athens ; W. G. Clark’ Sangerville ; “4 
W. Piper, Levant ; $8. Webb & Co. So!on ; |. Vick 
ery. Parkman ; 8. A. Todd, Ripley ; J. Harve) 
Palwyra ; W. K. Lancy, Pittsfie'd : 8. Chamber 
Albion ; J. H. Sawyer, Bates & Selden, bevites 
wock ; J. Gray, Madison: Kidder & Arnold. 
Madison ; W. Lovejoy, Sidney ;C; Cochran, Fes 
Corinth ; H. W. Fairbanks, Furmington ; >. ao 
rill, Dixfield ; C. H. Strickland, Wilton ; J. Cor , 
Wilton Falls ; Crosby & Hoyt, Phillips ; 5. 4 
ker, Bloomfield ; 1. Thing, Vt. Vernon ; . 
vis Readfield ; J. Fogg, Cornville ; 0. “ , 
Monson ; C, F. Kimball, Dover ; E. G. Al - 
Stetson ; F. W. Bartlet, Harmony , Gould & _ 
Dexter ; A. Moore, St. Albans : E. Frye. Der? 
Goul & Mathews, Clintom ; Dingly & a 
Unity ; 8. & L. Barrett, Canaan; L. Bra . 
Mercer ; Bullen & Prescott, New Sharon ; F. . 
Botman & Co, Dizmont ; F. Shaw, Chine; 
Crocker, Sumner ; J. Whitney, Plymouth; °° 
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Buekfield, Feb. 1, 1842. 


Blake, : CALVIN MORRILL, 
—— 1841. 35, 





